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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sccniasienata 
VENTS in Persia have moved rapidly during the week. 
4 The act of the Shah in taking sanctuary at the 
Russian Legation, which we recorded last Saturday, was of 
course tantamount to abdication. The same day (Friday week) 
Colonel Liakhoff put himself and his Persian Cossacks at the 
disposal of the Nationalists. A meeting between him and the 
Nationalist leaders was arranged by the secretaries of the 
British and Russian Legations. The negotiations threatened 
at one time to be spoiled owing to an outburst of firing, but 
this soon ceased, and Colonel Liakhoff was pleasantly received 
by the Bakhtiari chief. The populace cheered enthusiastically 
when the two men were seen riding together. The deposition 
of the Shah was formally announced by the National Council 
the same evening, and Sultan Ahmed Mirza, his son, was 
chosen to succeed him. The new Shah is only eleven years 
old. According to the Times special correspondent, he wept 
bitterly when told that he must be a King, and leave his 
perents. However, he pulled himself together, and promised 
the National Council to be a good ruler. The late Shah has 
placed himself in the hands of the Russian Government, and 
is said to wish to live in the Crimea. The new Shah, who is 
for the present living at Sultanatabad, made a formal entry 
into Teheran on Tuesday, when he was greeted with acclama- 
tion. In the evening there were illuminations, and the city is 
said to be restored to complete confidence and to its normal 
routine. A Nationalist Cabinet has been formed. 





We cannot leave these rapid and satisfactory events without 
paying a tribute to the wisdom and good faith with which 
M. Sablin, the Russian Chargé d’Affaires, has acted. The 
special correspondent of the Times says that the greatest 
pressure was put on him, not only by the Russian colony, 
but by other foreigners, to summon the Russian expedi- 
tionary force immediately to Teheran. The director of the 
Russian bank even telegraphed alarmist warnings direct to 
St. Petersburg. But M. Sablin, fortified with the approval 
of Sir George Barclay, resisted all persuasions, and decided 
that the presence of the Russian force was not necessary for 
the safety of foreigners, and that there could be no other 
excuse for summoning it. In the circumstances this was not 
an easy decision for him to take; although his sagacity told 
him that the arrival of Russian troops would probably lead to 
@ fatal encounter with the Nationalists if they were affronted 
in their exultant mood, he still had to face the risk of being 
cruelly blamed if the foreigners should after all suffer any 

His straightforwardness and firmness were justified, 
and as his action has been approved throughout by the 





Russian Government, we trust that some of the English 
critics of Russian policy in Persia will reconsider the rather 
ungenerous forebodings in which they have indulged so freely. 








On Tuesday all France was taken by surprise by the 
resignation of M. Clemenceau. The debate on the 
state of the Navy went very well for the Government up 
to a certain point, but it ended in a fierce personal 
encounter between M. Delcassé and M. Clemenceau. 
M. Delcassé delivered a relentless attack on the administra- 
tion of the Navy, and held M. Clemenceau responsible. 
M. Clemenceau retorted passionately by declaring that the 
vast and ambitious schemes of M. Delcassé when he was 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had prepared the way for the 
“humiliation” of France. The Chamber broke into angry 
protest, and it was at once seen that there was every prospect of 
the voting going against the Government. The expectation 
proved true, the Government scoring only 176 votes against 
212. M. Clemenceau immediately walked out of the Chamber, 
followed by his Ministers, and offered his resiguation to 
M. Fallitres, which was accepted. We have written of the 
situation elsewhere, and will only say here that, while English- 
men greatly regret the fall of one who has been so brilliantly 
successful a Prime Minister and so consistent a friend of 
Britain, they have the satisfaction of knowing that the new 
Government will probably not be a whit behind M. Clemenceau 
in good feeling towards this country. 

Friday's news from Paris shows that the new Ministry has 
not yet been formed, but, unless something unforeseen happens, 
M. Briand, who was summoned to the Elysée on Thursday, 
will succeed in his task. M. Briand, who has hitherto been 
Minister of Justice, is a man of high character and great 
ability, and we sincerely trust that he will obtain the support 
of his former colleagues and of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Though he began his political life as a Socialist, his views 
have been considerably modified, and there is now no fear 
of a Briand Administration giving alarm to the moderate 
supporters of the Republic. It may be remembered that 
M. Briand’s handling of the question of disestablishment was 
marked by tact and good temper. In spite of his adherence to 
Radical doctrines, or what are deemed Radical doctrines in 
France, his is essentially a Whig mind. It will be interesting 
to see whether M. Delcassé will be offered the post of 
Minister of Marine. 


The Tokio correspondent of the Times says in Tuesday's 
paper that the Japanese are becoming increasingly indignant 
at the failure of China to answer Japanese communications 
on the various points at issue between the two countries. The 
newspapers declare that Japan, while anxious for a friendly 
settlement, cannot exercise unlimited patience. They urge 
the Government to wait no longer than the end of this 
month. A message from the Peking correspondent printed 
in the same paper explains the unfortunate lethargy of 
China. Prince Ching, the President of the Chinese Foreign 
Office, has persistently ignored his duties, and has not visited 
the office for years. He accords rare audiences to the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers at his private house,—on an 
average less than one audience yearly. The dismissal of 
Yuan-Shi-Kai, who did enlightened and industrious work in 
Chinese foreign affairs, may soon prove to have been a very 
expensive act. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Dillon called 
attention to a letter written by the Duke of Norfolk to Mr. 
Profumo, the Unionist candidate in the Peak division. He 
complained that the Duke of Norfolk's letter violated the 
Sessional Order which forbids Peers to interfere in elections. 
He described this with his usual tragic solemnity as a “ gross 
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breach of the privileges of the Commons.” We regret that 
Mr. Asquith thought it worth while to vote for referring the 
matter to the Committee of Privileges. The Sessional Order 
is utterly out’of date. A Peer may talk publiely about politics 
wherever he pleases and whenever he pleases until a writ is 
issued for an election, and then theoretically he must be silent 
in that constituency. He may still talk at large on politics in 
every other spot. In our opinion, the House of Commons 
would consult its dignity, which after all is a very important 
matter, much more effectually if it took no notice of such 
ridiculous petty offences as the Duke of Norfolk is supposed 
to have committed. We cannot believe that sensible members 
of the democracy care one jot whether a Peer “ interferes” at 
elections or not. Their sentiments are rather: “ Let’s hear 
what he has got to say. It doesn’t matter to us in the least 
who he is, whether a Duke or a pedlar.” It is astonishing to 
us that’a large part of the House of Commons, with much too 
little time as it is for its allotted work, should consent to waste 
it on such futilities. 





The most important event in Parliament during the past 
week has been the announcement on the state of public business 
made by the Prime Minister in the House of Commons on 
Thursday night. Though it was of the colourless order, it 
shows, nevertheless, the position of hopeless deadlock into which 
Parliament has fallen owing to the folly of the Government in 
attempting to carry in one Session a Budget sufficient or more 
than sufficient for two, as well as other contentious legislation. 
Mr. Asquith announced that next week the Budget would not 
be taken, but on Monday and Tuesday Supply. On Wednesday 
would be taken the Motion standing in his name for amending 
the Standing Orders,—i.e., the Motion for a more effective 
closuring of the Budget debates. On Thursday Supply would 
again be taken. Mr. Asquith concluded by declaring that the 
Budget would certainly not be taken next week, and possibly 
not the week after. 


This means, in effect, that the Government realise that the 
task of proceeding with the Budget on the present lines has 
become hopeless, and that no attempt will be made to deal 
with it before August 9th. If, however, as seems likely, the 
opposition to the alteration of the Standing Orders is very 
strenuous, and if the debates on the Navy and Imperial 
defence are protracted, it may not be possible to get to the 
Budget even by the 9th. Meantime there are still awaiting 
discussion the Irish Land Bill, the Labour Exchanges Bill, 
and several other contentious pieces of legislation to which 
the Government are pledged, and, in addition, there is the 
South African Union Bill, which cannot possibly be postponed. 
In view of these facts, surely the wise thing for the Govern- 
ment to do is to postpone the land clauses tillmext year. If they 
adopt such a course, we can have little doubt that the rest of the 
Budget will go through without any very great difficulty in the 
Commons, and will be accepted by the Lords. No doubt some 
of the supporters of the Government would be very angry for 
a time, but such Parliamentary anger soon evaporates, and to 
the Welsh and Scottish Members Mr. Asquith would be able, 
by way of solace, to quote the Virgilian tag of Passi graviora. 


But though we are sure that the wise thing from the 
Government point of view will be to do this at once, we realise 
that it is far more likely that the Government will take two 
bites to their cherry. During the coming fortnight they will 
probably reconsider the land clauses, and make in them a good 
many alterations, with a view to facilitating their progress. 
If they do this, we venture to say that the result will be very 
much what happened in the case of the Education Bill. The 
extremists, when they come to realise the nature of the 
modifications, will become so much enraged that they will tell 
the Cabinet that they would rather have the clauses postponed 
than get them through in an emasculated form. After, say, a 
fortnight’s more waste of time, this view will be adopted as 
inevitable, and about the end of August the clauses will be, we 
will not say abandoned, but postponed. That is our forecast. 
It may of course prove quite erroneous, for there is always a 
chance of unforeseen things happening in Parliament; but at 
any rate that is how the course of events appears to us to be 
shaping itself. 


On Thursday, when the vote for Foreign Affairs was taken, 
Sir Charles Dilke made a general attack on the foreign policy 








. . Pe. 
of the Government, dealing with Austria and the Bal 
our policy as regards Turkey, the general position of Great 
Britain, and the Congo, while Mr. Henderson, the Leader of 
the Labour Party, raised the question of the Tsar's visit, We 
cannot unfortunately find space to-day to summarise §, 
Edward Grey's admirable reply to his critics, but mug 
confine ourselves to mentioning a portion of the dignifig; 
reproof which he administered to the Labour Members. — 

“T wouldask the House to agree to this very moderate demanj, 
that it is just possible that those who have spoken as representis 
the Russian Duma do really know better than the people in the 
ceuntry, who get their information from sources working againg 
the Russian Government, and in some cases against their ox, 
country—that those represeutatives know better what is for th, 
true interest and welfare of Russia. I have not used ayy 
language in my speech which I think goes outside the bounds of 
what is an appeal to the common-sense and reason of this Hous 

If I thought some of the abominable things which have bee, 
stated outside were regarded as other than manifestations of 
futile folly, I should have spoken in a very different tone and 
made a different appeal to the House. I do appeal to the commop. 
sense and practical sense of the House of Commons, and I woulj 
ask them to remember that the Tsar who is going to pay a visit 
to this country will undoubtedly be remembered in history as ths 
Sovereign during whose reign Constitutional government was 
granted. History looks at events with a truer perspective; anj 
on behalf of the Government I say we welcome him as the head 
of a great State with whom and with. whose people we desire to 
be on friendly terms. I am specially glad that this welcom 
should be given.” 


Sir Edward Grey ended by declaring that he was sure the 
general sense of the House would not permit an act of marked 
discourtesy to the head of the Russian State to bring about 
a division not merely between the Governments but between 
the peoples. That Sir Edward Grey expressed the feeling of 
the nation we do not doubt, and we feel quite sure that the 
Members of the Duma who visited England this summer will 
be able to explain to their countrymen how little importanes 
is to be attached to the words of the mischief-makers here 
who pretend to know better than Russian Liberals what ar 
the interests of Russian Liberalism. 


We have pointed out elsewhere the very strong support that 
has Leen given during the week to our contention that if the 
Lords, as we now feel sure they will, throw out the land 
clauses, but pass the rest of the Budget, the Government will 
not dissolve. Still further evidence comes on Friday morning 
in the shape of the report of Mr. Asquith’s speech at the 
Eighty Club dinner on Thursday night. The speech was in 
Mr. Asquith’s most genial and also most moderate vein, and 
there was not a trace of any attempt to tread in Mr. Winston 
Churchill's steps, and to flout and browbeat the Lords, or even, 
so to speak, to “ warn them off the grass.” On the contrary, 
Mr. Asquith’s sketch of the many wonderful things which 
the Liberal Party are going to do next Session, including 
the disestablishment of a portion of the Church and the 
revision of the Poor Law, is indirectly a stronger repudiation 
of Mr. Winston Churchill’s threats of Dissolution than even 
that given in answer to Mr. Lane-Fox’s question, which we 
have quoted in our leading article. Prime Ministers who 
expect to be at death-grips with the House of Lords in the 
course of a month or so do not paint in optimistic colours 
their programmes for next year. An interesting and instructive 
part of Mr. Asquith’s.speech was that in which he described 
the growing dangers to Liberalism from Socialism on the 
one side, and moderation on the other. “In the case of on 
class of temperament there are certain to be exaggerated 
alarms at over-rapid progress and unforeseen changes. In the 
case of another class of temperament there is certain to be an 
almost irresistible temptation to the precipitate pursuit of 
unpractical ideals.” 


Our readers will remember that when Mr. Grossmith used 
to sing his famous song, “ They Never Will be Missed—They 
Never Will be Missed,” he did not mention any politician by 
name, but would alter his voice or change his look, sink his 
chin in his collar, screw up his eyeglass eye, or twirl imaginary 
moustaches in such a way that Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, or Lord Randolph Churchill immediately jumped into the 
minds of his audience. When Mr. Asquith uses the language? 
we have just quoted, one seems in the same way to see his 
colleagues looking over his shoulder. Lord Morley, Lord 
Wolverhampton, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. Burns appear 
shaking their heads at the “ over-rapid progress and unforeseea 
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pl nates 
changes” ; while on the other side, Mr. Winston Churchill, 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Lewis Harcourt are 
seen scouring the plain in “the precipitate pursuit of unpractical 
ideals.” We never thought of Mr. Asquith as a satirist before, 
but his latest speech is a proof of how extraordinarily elastic 
and adaptable, as well as essentially Whig, is his temperament. 





We were unfortunately prevented by lack of space last week 
from expressing our deep regret at the death on Friday 
fortnight of Lord Ripon, who was in his eighty-second year. 
He was born ten years before Queen Victoria came to the throne, 
during his father’s brief Premiership. He was one of the few 
remaining links with the early Victorian period. He first 
held office as Under-Secretary for War just after the Mutiny. 
He was the friend of Maurice, Kingsley, and Hughes. A 
Radical by disposition, he remained so through his long and 
honourable career; yet he was wisely capable of moderation 
whenever he saw that the choice was between a compromise 
and nothing. In 1874 he became a Roman Catholic, and this 
step caused him to remain out of public life till 1880, when 
he became Vieeroy of India. By his administration in 
India he willalways be remembered. We cannot honestly say 
that most of the changes he introduced were for the good of 
India. The storms he provoked were rather a check to the 
steady development of government along the established lines. 
He was right in reversing Lord Lytton’s Afghan policy, and 
India owed him a debt of gratitude; but in all his internal 
reforms—the Vernacular Press Act, the expansion of local 
self-government, the Ilbert Act, and others—he assumed a 
Western aptitude among the Indians for self-government 
which did not really exist. But he was a brave, resolute, and 
generous man, of delightful personality, who served his 
country faithfully in the way he believed to be right. 


During the week the main part of the Fleet has been lying 
in the Thames, stretching from the Nore to Westminster, and 
has been “at home” to the people of London. It is a curious 
fact that the Fleet has never visited Londun before in this way. 
Every one has been surprised at the extraordinary interest it 
has aroused. It is an experiment well worth repeating, for 
the ordinary Englishman sees little or nothing of the Navy, 
although it is the first line of defence. He is bound to take 
a new kind of interest in it if he can occasionally see sub- 
marines and torpedo-boats in the heart of London. On 
Tuesday the Lord Mayor visited the Fleet at Southend; on 
Wednesday twelve hundred men and forty officers marched 
through the City and were entertained at the Guildhall; and 
on Thursday the Lord Mayor entertained many officers at 
luncheon. There is only one possible danger m these events, 
and that is lest the spectacle of all these ships, in fine trim 
and splendidly manned, should be taken for a guarantee that 
all must necessarily be well with the Navy. The state of these 
particular ships, of course, does not touch any of the questions 
about which critics of the present Board of Admiralty have 
serious misgivings. 


Early on Monday morning Mr. H. Latham started from 
Sangatte in his monoplane in an attempt to fly across the 
Channel. The French destroyer ‘Harpon’ steamed ahead in 
order to render help if necessary. When the monoplane had 
flown about seven miles towards Dover the engine stopped, 
and Mr. Latham glided from a considerable height to the 
sea. The machine took the water without a very violent 
shock and there floated. Mr. Latham was soon rescued by 
the crew of the ‘ Harpon,’ who found him waiting calmly and 
smoking a cigarette. The monoplane was slightly injured by 
the waves. This trial trip makes it a certainty that the 
Channel will be crossed before long. 


At the Bisley Rifle Meeting, which closes to-day, the first 
prize in the Spectator Competition was won by the City of 
London Rifle Club, the second by the Brislington Rifle Club, 
and the third by the Cambridge University Rifle Club. The 
first prize, we may remind our readers, is five Service rifles of 
the best possible make, the second two rifles, and the third one 
rifle. Teams of five drawn from civilian rifle clubs from any 
part of the British Isles compete. We offer our heartiest 
congratulations to the City of London Club, and also to the 
Brislington and Cambridge University Clubs. 


Under the heading of “ Vagabond Impressions” the Daily 


interesting criticisms of English life by Mr. Frank Fox, an 
Australian journalist. Mr. Fox, very rightly, does not spare 
our faults, but on the whole he is favourably impressed by our 
social spirit. He thought to find a bitter class division between 
the selfish rich on the one hand and the “ wolfish poor” on the 
other. Happily that was an error. He found instead a singular 
social amenity in England, in spite of some serious discrepancies 
between merit and reward, and some great gaps to be bridged 
between the very rich and the very poor. “On both sides of 
the dividing line there seems to be a general desire for better- 
ment, the one class honestly anxious for any ameliorative 
action of which the wisdom can be shown, the other patiently 
confident of an ultimate social adjustment. The rich, as a 
class, seem to have a sense of duty ; the poor, as a class, have 
a sense of confidence in the leaders of the community. . ... . 
The offensive plutocrat glorying in his wealth and his powers 
of oppression I have not met at all; but still presume his 
existence, though he cannot be a common type.” 


Mr. Fox's diagnosis is, we believe, correct. The English 
people are a very good-tempered and not at all an envious 
people, and also are always inclined to admire and pay a 
certain tribute of deference to position or success. It is, 
however, the most foolish of errors to suppose from this that 
they have anything slavish in their composition. People often 
talk about the abject villager and of his adulation of the 
squire of his parish, but if the squire attempts to encroach 
in the least upon what the labourer believes to be his rights, 
he is brought up very sharply indeed. The “ hat-touching” 
which for some reason or other fills the town-bred Radical 
with such a frenzy of annoyance is merely a piece of 
conventional politeness which the labourer not only does 
not dislike but rather likes. The English countryman is 
exceedingly critical about small points of ceremony, and very 
proud of his own code of good manners. Whether it is the 
best possible code or not is another matter, but he obeys it, 
not out of any fear of consequences, but exactly as other 
people obey a code of social conventions. 


A Conference of representatives of organisations connected 
with the land was held under the auspices of the British 
Constitution Association at the St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
to consider the Land-tax proposals of the Budget. Lord 
Balfour, who presided, pointed out that certain supporters of 
the Government thought that the land clauses enshrined the 
principle of land nationalisation. If that was so, it was not 
fair to put them in a Budget Bill and to treat them as 
part of the finance of the year. Sir George Darwin in a 
memorable speech pointed out the grave injustice which 
would be done by the valuation proposals. Mr. Lloyd George 
aspired to get his valuation done on the cheap. Large land- 
owners might perhaps get it done through their estate offices, 
but the smaller ones would have to have expert advice. 


It is all very well to say that a man can value his own land; 
but the vast majority of owners would be afraid of doing 
so, and would feel obliged to employ expert valuers, and 
probably to employ them through a solicitor, with the result 
that they would probably be charged something very like 
1 per cent. on the valuation. In the case of settled land, the 
trustees would almost certainly be advised, and, in our opinion, 
rightly advised, by the solicitor of the trust that they must 
have a proper valuation. If not, they would be exposing the 
estate to considerable risks. How serious would be the burden 
may be realised from a concrete case. A moderately sized 
estate of two thousand acres, worth say £50,000, could not be 
valued under several hundred pounds. But this is an 
intolerable burden to lay on a property which very possibly 
doesnot bring in more than £1,200 a year net, if that. 

The Dumfries election resulted in the return of Mr. Gulland, 
the Liberal candidate, by a majority of 292 votes. At the 
General Election Mr. Gulland was returned by a majority of 
633 votes. If we consider the small number of electors, this 
diminution of the Liberal vote is remarkable. If the Budget 
were as popular as its friends and advocates desire us to 
believe, one would not see figures of this kind, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
a 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 


h ies dealing with this question we have set forth certain 
propositions founded on justice and common-sense. 
We venture to say that during the past week there 
have been abundant signs that those propositions will 
be acted upon. To begin with, we pointed out that the 
House of Lords, though it does not desire to enter on a 
Constitutional struggle with the House of Commons, is 
bound to maintain its undoubted right to refuse assent to 
a new tax or series of taxes which it regards as unjust or 
unduly burdensome, and upon the underlying principle of 
which the people have never been consulted. At the same 
time, the House of Lords must be most careful in 
exercising this right not unfairly to embarrass the 
Executive, or to throw the fiscal arrangements of the 
country out of gear, if such a result can possibly be 
avoided. Translated into the language of practical 
politics, this means that the Lords have a right, as the 
og show, not, indeed, to amend or alter a tax in 
c<ind or in degree, but to amend or alter a Tax Bill by 
leaving out certain of its provisions, and that it is not 
merely their right but their duty to do so when they hold 
such provisions to be unjust. The land clauses are unjust 
and burdensome, and are not required for the financial 
needs of the year. Therefore to throw them out is not to 
embarrass the Government, even though it may annoy 
them, and may be declared by them to involve the 
destruction of their party programme. 

In opposition to this view it has been urged that if 
the Lords dare to amend or alter a Money Bill, even 
though they do not thereby amend or alter a tax in the 
slightest degree, the Government would reply by an 
immediate Dissolution. Therefore a Constitutional crisis 
of the gravest kind would be produced just as much by 
throwing out the land clauses as by throwing out the 
whole Budget. To this we replied: “The Government 
will not dissolve if the land clauses are thrown out, but 
will merely talk angrily and loudly about the alleged 
but purely fictitious infringement of the privileges 
of the Commons.” This assertion—or prediction if 
you will—has been amply justified by the events of 
the week. On Friday, July 16th, Lord Lansdowne, 
addressing the National Union of Conservative and Con- 
stitutional Associations, dealt with the whole question of 
the rights of the House of Lords. After a very proper 
passage declaring that the Lords would in any case do 
their duty, but that it was impossible to say exactly what 
that duty would be until they saw the final form in which 
the Budget emerged from the House of Commons, he 
proceeded as follows :— 

“ But if I cannot tell you what the House of Lords will do, I 
think I may venture to tell you what the House of Lords will not 
do. I do not think you will find that when the time comes the 
House of Lords is at all likely to proclaim that it has no responsi- 
bility for the Bill, and that because it is mixed up with the 
financial affairs of the nation we are obliged to swallow it whole 
and without hesitation. That, to my mind, would be not only a 
mistake, but an unconstitutional proposition. I could easily supply 
you with authorities from text-books, but I am not going to do 
anything of the kind. In oases of this kind I prefer to rely not 
only upon text-books, but upon common-sense. And it seems to 
ae that, looking at it from a common-sense point of view, it is 
unthinkable that either under the theory or the practice of the 
Constitution, in a country with two Legislative Chambers, it 
should be left to the absolute discretion of one of those Chambers 
to impose upon the nation any burdens, however monstrous and 
intolerable, any taxation, however inequitable its incidence, any 
new financial system, however subversive of society,—and I 
believe that to be especially true when one bears in mind, as he 
must, that this Government cannot claim to have received, on 
the occasion of the last General Election, any kind or sort of 
mandate from the country to deal with this vast financial revolu- 
tion. Therefore, my Lords and gentlemen, we shall have to 
consider, with an open mind no doubt, the Bill as it emerges 
from examination by the House of Commons, and we shall 
endeavour to do our duty by it, undeterred by threats or 
vapourings such as those.” 

It is clear from these words that Lord Lansdowne 
definitely refuses to accept the contention that the Lords 
can Ouly reject a Money Bill tn toto, and must not strike 
out of it any new system of finance which they deem 
unjust. He claims the right of the Lords to alter or 
amend a Tax Bill, though not to alter or amend a tax. 


It is clear also that the distinction we have made betwee, 
rejecting taxes which are only different in degree from olq 
taxes, and rejecting “a new financial system,” wag jy 
Lord Lausdowne’s mind. 

The next stage in what we may term the evolution of 
the Spectator view was a speech made by Mr. Winstog 
Churchill in Edinburgh on Saturday, the day following 
Lord Lansdowne’s s h. Mr. Winston Churchill wag 
very “ high and mighty” and very vehement. Here are hig 
actual words :— 


“TI have only one word more to say, and it is rendered 
necessary by the observations which fell from Lord Lansdowng 
last night, when, according to the Scottish papers, he informed g 
banquet at which he was the principal speaker that the House of 
Lords was not obliged to swallow the Budget whole or without 
mincing. I ask you to mark that word. It is a characteristig 
expression. he House of Lords means to assert its right to 
mince. Now let us for our part be quite frank and plain. We 
want this Budget Bill to be fairly and fully discussed; we do 
not grudge the weeks that have been spent already; we are 
prepared to make every sacrifice—I speak for my honourable 
friends who are sitting on this platform—of personal convenience 
in order to secure a thorough, patient, searching examination of 
proposals the importance of which we do not seek to conceal, 
The Government has shown itself ready and willing to meet 
reasonable argument, not merely by reasonable answer, but, whea 
a case is shown, by concessions, and generally in a spirit of good. 
will. We have dealt with this subject throughout with a desire 
to mitigate hardships in special cases,and to gain as large a 
measure of agreement as possible for the proposals we are placing 
before the country. We want the Budget not merely to be the 
work of the Cabinet and of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; we 
want it to be the shaped and moulded plan deliberately considered 
by the House of Commons. That will be a long and painful 
process te those who are forced from day to day to take part in 
it, but we shall not shrink from it. But, gentlemen, when that 
process is over, when the Finance Bill leaves the House of 
Commons, I think you will agree with me that it ought to leave 
the House of Commons in its final form. No amendments, no 
excision, no modifying or mutilating, will be agreed to by us. We 
will stand no mincing, and unless Lord Lansdowne and his land- 
lordly friends choose to eat their own mince again, Parliament will 
be dissolved, and we shall come to you in a moment of high con- 
sequence for every cause for which Liberalism has ever fought. 
See that you do not fail us in that hour.” 


The plain man would surely take this to mean that the 
Government had decided to dissolve if the House of Lords 
struck out the land clauses. It appears, however, either that 
Mr. Winston Churchill spoke ou the assumption that what 
he thinks to-day the Cabinet will think to-morrow, or 
that he is a conspicuous victim of his own cumbrous 
joke about “terminological inexactitudes.” Here is Mr. 
Asquith’s explanation, given in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, of what his colleague really meant,—that 
there would be a Dissolution some day, but by no means 
to-day, to-morrow, or the next day :— 

“ Mr. Lang-Fox asked the Prime Minister whether his attention 
had: been drawn to a speech made by the President of the Board 
of Trade at Edinburgh on Saturday afternoon; and whether that 
right hon. gentleman was speaking on behalf of the Government 
when he stated that any amendment of the Finance Bill by the 
other House would be followed by an immediate Dissolution of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Asquitu.—My right hon. friend informs me that he did not 
use the language imputed to him in some of these questions. He 
said nothing as to an ‘immediate’ Dissolution, and all that he 
intended to convey was that a Constitutional conflict between 
the two Houses must ultimately be settled by an appeal to the 
country. In regard to that part of the questions which inquires 
into the views of his Majesty’s Government, I have to point out 
that it is clearly impossible for his Majesty’s Ministers to state 
now what advice they would feel it their duty to tender to the 
King as to the exercise of the prerogative of Dissolution im 
hypothetical circumstances which may never occur.” 

It is impossible to read Mr. Asquith’s carefully worded 
answer—we are told that he read it from a paper—without 
arriving at the conclusion that we were right when we 
unhesitatingly declared that there would be no immediate 
Dissolution if the Lords threw out the land clauses, but 
merely augry talk of the same sort as that of which we 
have had periodic outbursts during the present Parlia- 
ment. We do not desire, however, to discuss now the 
wisdom of the Cabinet's decision upon this point, though, 
given the circumstances, it was, in our opinion, inevitable. 
All we desire to do is to record it as a decision of which 
the House of Lords must take note. There will no doubt 
be hot-headed people in the House of Lords, and in the 
Unionist Party generally, who, eager for an immediate 
fight, will urge that the throwing out of the land clauses 





will not be enough, since it will not produce a Dissolution, 
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t the Lords had. much better reject the Budget as 
a whole, aud therefore oblige the Government to face the 

untry at once. We sincerely trust that Lord Lansdowne, 
Ds the Leader of the House of Lords, will not let him- 
self be moved by such wild talk as this, but will, as 
the trusted adviser of the Peers, point out that they 
would be very foolish in thus pushing matters to an 
extreme. A conflict upon the question whether the Lords 
have a right to refuse their assent to a new and, as they 
believe, unjust set of taxes, when those taxes are not 

uired for the financial needs of the year, is one about 
which they need have no fears. The announcement of 
the Prime Minister shows that the Liberal Party 
realise that that question would be a very dangerous 
ove for them to fight on. But a conflict with the 
Commons in which the Lords could be represented as 
refusing the Executive money for national defence is a 
very different matter. 

Yo insist that the land clauses, which are items in a 
political programme rather than true fiscal measures, must 
receive the endorsement of the country before they can be 
adopted would bring to the Lords the support of those 
moderate and “ Left-Centre ” voters who in this country 
decide the issue at a General Election. But it is by no 
means certain that euch “balancing” electors would 
consider the Lords justified in taking the tremendous step 
of throwing out the whole Budget. Indeed, as far as 
we are able to diagnose public opinion, we believe that 
most persons, if they were forced to give a decision on 
the subject, would think it necessary to say that, in 
existing circumstances, the Lords had exceeded their rights 
in rejecting the Budget as a whole, and were acting on 
party rather than on national grounds. It must not be 
supposed that we think the Budget would be rendered 
perfect by the withdrawal of the Jand clauses. On the 
contrary, we should still see many grave defects. We 
are inclined to believe that the super-tax might be very 
eusily made more just, and, further, that the Death- 
duties have been raised beyond the point of safety. Here, 
however, it is a question, not of principle, but merely of 
degree. Every one admits that the Income-tax and the 
Death-duties must remain part of our financial system, and 
increases in those taxes are eminently a question for the 
Executive. If the Liberals may increase them, the Unionists 
when they return to power can, if it is found that they 
are working unjustly, decrease them, just as they have 
been decreased or amended in the past. 

We need not, however, elaborate this point. We feel 
absolutely sure that any man of moderate opinions who 
thinks the thing out will not fail to agree with us that it 
would be rash in a high degree for the Lords to throw out 
the present Budget as a whole, and entirely contrary to 
the traditions and essential spirit of their House. Rash 
proposals have been made before, and no doubt will often 
be made again, by individual Peers, but we are convinced 
that we can trust to the good sense of the House as a 
whole to reject them. Our confidence in this respect is 
increased by the knowledge that Lord Lansdowne has in 
a very special degree won the respect of the Peers, and 
that he is the last man in the world who would 
be likely to urge them to extreme courses. We must 
repeat that it is abundantly clear from the precedents that 
the Lords, though they have no right to impose a tax 
or alter or amend a tax either in degree or in kind, have 
a right to amend a Tax Bill by leaving out altogether 
any particular tax or series of taxes. Here is safe ground 
for the Lords, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, they 
will act on it, provided the land clauses ever reach them. 
But will those clauses ever reach them? We very 
much doubt it if, as we said last week, the Lords make 
it clear that they do not mean to play the game of the 
Government by rejecting the Budget as a whole, but do 
mean to reject the land clauses. 


and tha 





OUR TURKISH VISITORS. 


HE gentlemen who form the delegation from the 
Turkish Parliament are in themselves so dis- 
tinguished that they would have been received here with 
the highest respect had they enjoyed no representative 
character. Since they are the representatives of the world’s 
youngest Parliament, a Parliament founded upon the 
British model and inspired by British ideals, they are 





owed, and are receiving, a double welcome. Their preseuce 
among us brings to mind in the most forcible way what 
we may term without exaggeration the Constitutional 
miracle which took place in Turkey last year. A year 
ago Turkey not only had no Parliament, but was the 
victim of the most ferocious and inefficient tyranny 
in the world, a tyranny in which espionage, torture, 
false imprisonment, and social and moral degradation 
were the prime instruments. Now Turkey possesses a 
Constitutional Sovereign and a Parliament. Instead of 
the forces of the State being used to repress all that is good 
and noble in the nation, we see a Government formed from, 
and controlled by, men of intense patriotic feeling,—men 
whose one end and aim is to regenerate their country, and 
who are willing to make any and every sacrifice to do her 
service. As Lord Curzon said in his striking speech at the 
banquet given to the T'urkish delegates on ‘luesday, there 
have been, not one revolution, but two revolutions in Turkey 
within the year, and both of them have been marked by 
extraordinary wisdom and moderation. But though the 
authors of the two revolutions have performed a miracle, 
it would be doing them an ill service to pretend that the 
task before them is anything but one of extreme difficulty. 
If, then, we set forth some of the difficulties in their way, 
we are sure that they will understand that we do so 
only because we feel the strongest sympathy with the 
regenerators of the country. 


The essential difficulty is the want of homogeneity in 
the Turkish dominions. Not only are the subjects of the 
Sultan of Turkey divided by race, by language, and by 
creed to a degree which finds no parallel elsewhere, 
or finds it in our Indian Empire alone; they are still 
further divided by the distinction between the Old Turk 
and the Young ‘lurk, or Letween the Asiatic Turk, who 
stands fast in the old ways of Mohammedanism, and the 
European Turk, who has imbibed Liberal ideas. The Old 
Turks unquestionably form the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey, and probably a majority even of 
the Turks in Europe. The attitude of these Old Turks 
has never been better described than in that remarkable 
poem of Lord Houghton's, which we huve quoted before 
but shall venture to quote again :— 

“Men of the West! Ye understand us not, 

We you no more; ye take our good for ill; 

Ye scorn what we esteem man’s happiest lot— 

Perfect submission to ereative will; 

Ye would rejoice to watch from us depart 

Our ancient temperance—our peace of heart. 

Let us return! If long we linger here 

Ye will destroy us, not with open swords, 

Not with such arms as brave men must not fear, 

But with the poison’d shafts of subtle words ; 

Your blank indifference for our living ereed 

Would make us paltry Infidels indeed. 

What can ye give us for a Faith so lost? 

For love of Duty and delight in Prayer? 

How are we wiser that our minds are tost 

By winds of knowledge on a sea of care? 

How are we better that we hardly fear 

To break the laws our fathers held most dear ? ” 
The Old Turk in Monckton Milnes’s poem goes on :— 

“ Let us return! across the fatal strait 

Our Father’s shadows welcome us once more ; 

Back to the glories of the Khaleefate, 

Back to the faith we loved, the dress we wore, 

When in one age the world could well contain 

Haroon El-Rasheed and your Charlemagne!” 
Since this spirit survives—since, indeed, the majority of 
the Moslem population still entertain such ideas—how 
will it be possible for the Young Turks to guide the 
Empire along the path of progress, to give equal rights 
to the Christians, to uphokl Parliamentary government, 
and, lastly, to maintain the integrity of the Turkish 
Empire in the face of the predatory instincts of the 
nations which surround it? A few years ago almost 
all students of Turkish affairs would have declared 
the thing impossible. One of the chief grounds for that 
conclusion was that the Turk when he became European ised 
became demoralised. ‘The Young Turk in those days was 
supposed to be,and no doubt often was, synonymous with the 
Boulevard Turk,—the Turk who wore a hat instead of a 
turban, who drank champague, who openly sneered at the 
Mohammedan creed, and who called himself a philosopher, 
an agnostic, or a freethinker, according to the verbal 
fashion of the hour. Such men were anathema to the 
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Old Turk, and would never have been able to conquer 
his dislike for the new ways, because in aping the 
manners and ideas of Europe they had lost their own 
strength of character. No doubt the prospect seemed 
hopeless. That it is not so now is due to the fact 
that the Young Turk of to-day is a very different person 
from the Young Turk of twenty or even ten years ago. 
The Young Turk of to-day has managed to adopt 
Western and Liberal ideas without losing the faith of 
his fathers, or that virility of character, always the mark 
of the Old Turk, of which Lord Curzon spoke on Tues- 
day. As the Young Turks proved to Europe only three 
months ago when they crushed the counter-revolution, 
they have assimilated European habits of mind without 
, losing their native quality of martial vigour. From the 
. point of view of military efficiency nothing could have 
ten better than the way in which the Salonika army was 
mobilised and brought to the gates of Constantinople. 
Nothing, again, could have been better calculated to inspire 
confidence in the statesmanship of the authors of the new 
régime than the way in which the great, restless, hostile 
city of Constantinople, a city the mob of which is still 
the fiercest and most dangerous in the world, has been 
handled. The Ottoman reformer of 1909 has nothing 
whatever in common with the anaemic prater of pseudo- 
Liberalism who was wont to sip absinthe at a café table, and 
talked platitudes about liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
Thus, though the-effort of the old-fashioned Young Turk 
to lead the Old Turk into the path of Constitutional 
development was certain to end in failure, it is by no means 
certain that failure lies before the Young Turk of the new 
dispensation. 

Another great asset of the Young Turks is the fact 
that they are moved not only by noble aspirations, 
but also by true patriotism. Vague general ideas 
about freedom, self-government, tolerance, the brother- 
hood of man, and so forth, though they may be valid 
enough, have again and again been shown to 


evaporate without result when they are merely the 
subjects of rhetorical exercises. It is only when they 
are applied, and applied with genuine passion, in a 


particular place and to a particular people that they 
are really fructuous. To do well they must be grafted 
on some definite stock. We believe that the Young 
Turks have grasped this fact. They have ceased to 
be international ideologues, and have become patriotic 
citizens of their own country. They mean to apply 
their abstract principles, not at all costs, at any time, 
anyhow, and anywhere, but in a definite and practical way, 
and in a way too which shall not lead to the break-up of 
the integrity of their country. Another asset of the Young 
Turks is the fact that the Turkish people, in spite of 
many indications to the contrary, are very easy to govern. 
The fatalism of the Old Turk, which is so well defined in 
the poem we have quoted, no doubt makes it very difficult 
to convert him to ideas of reform, but at the same time it 
renders him an obedient subject. If he is not too much 
oppressed, too much goaded, vexed, taxed, spied upon, and 
worried, he will endure with calm the behests of the 
Administration. He expects little from his rulers, and 
is not therefore inclined to disappointment when the 
millennium does not arrive. His impulse is always to 
obey the de facto Government. What he asks himself 
is: “Is it an order?” If the answer is “ Yes,” he does not 
concern himself to inquire whether the order is a sound 
one, or whether those who issued it were legally entitled 
to give it. His instinct is to obey. Now the Young Turks 
have their hands upon the lever of the State. They are the de 
facto Government. Therefore as long as they give coherent 
orders they will be obeyed as any other Government would 
be obeyed,— provided, of course, that they do not do some- 
thing which will create a blind panic among the mass of 
the Turkish population. 

Yet another asset of the Young Turks which is of 
supreme importance is their possession of the confidence 
of the Army, or, rather, we B cee say, of the best part 
of the Army,—that part which is most efficient, and which 
the rest of the Army looks up to with pride. As long 
as the Young Turks can pay the troops and maintain 
their hold upon the officers, they not only have little to 
fear from military revolt, but they have it in their power to 
prevent any disruptive or anarchical movement in any 
section of the population. In most revolutions the Army 





and its officers have been divided from the Parliamen 
leaders on the one hand, and from the illuminati, the mey 
of light and leading, on the other. In Turkey, by a happy 
series of circumstances, the chief Parliamentarians and te 
men of light and leading are also the leaders of the Army 
The Committee of Union and Progress is essentially an Army 
Committee. While, then, the Army, the Parliament, ang 
the Committee of Union and Progress hold together therg 
is little fear of their work being disturbed. It is only ig 
they drift apart that there will be danger. Against this 
risk of drifting apart it is therefore essential that they 
should guard. In our opinion, the only satisfactory 
way to do this is for the members of the Committeg 
of Union and Progress to abandon their present practice 
of keeping in the background and refusing to take direct 
responsibility. That probably was the right course until 
the revolution had been accomplished. Now that it hag 
been accomplished, we feel certain that their wisest 
plan is to come into the open and to make their power 
visible as well as real. They must also deal with the 
problem of finance, for unless they obtain a sound 
financial basis perplexities and “difficulties of a very serious 
kind are bound to arise. 

Finally, they must at all costs avoid international 
complications. No doubt many influences will be at 
work to urge them in the opposite direction. They 
will be told that they will never keep command of 
the sympathies of their countrymen unless they show 
that they are determined to maintain the rights of 
Turkey to the uttermost inch. If such advice is 
strictly interpreted, it is, of course, sound. We have 
not the slightest desire that the Young Turks should 
do anything but maintain the status quo. Unfortu. 
nately, however, advice of this kind in practice often 
means something very different. It is an incitement 
to the Young Turks to try to gain back some. 
thing which was lost under the old régime. For 
example, those who urge the Young Turks to be firm 
in the matter of Crete are really asking them, not to 
maintain the status quo, but to attempt to recover what 
is already lost. Wecannot enter upon the merits of the 
Cretan question in detail now, but we are convinced that 
it would be a fatal error for the Young Turks to make 
trouble over Crete, and that no true friend of theirs will 
urge them to be otherwise than most cautious in the 
matter. It is full of pitfalls, and any false step will be 
taken advantage of by those who, though they may be 
loud in their professions, are not, either in Turkey or else- 
where, friends of liberty and progress. In our belief, the 
Young Turks will find Sir Edward Grey and the British 
Government their best and most loyal supporters in the 
question of Crete. We have, in effect, told them that we 
do not mean to ask them to do anything more than accept 
the status quo. If they are wise, they will trust us in 
this respect,—even though they may be somewhat fretted 
by the thought that the status quo was altered in a 
sense unfavourable to them so short a time before they 
reconstructed and rejuvenated the Turkish Empire. 





THE FRENCH POLITICAL CRISIS. 


.OTHING seemed more certain than that M. 
Clemenceau would survive the naval debate 

on which he entered on Tuesday with his usual air of 
confident and rather disdainful nonchalance. He had 
reminded his hearers only a few days before that he had 
survived nearly three hundred interpellations. He had 
been in office thirty-three months,—longer than any 
Minister under the Third Republic. It must, indeed, 
have seemed to him that, like a cricketer who is well set, 
he could not make a mistake. He had only to demand 
the confidence of the Chamber and it was bestowed upon 
him by heavy majorities. The insurgents turned tail, or 
were forced by some commanding spell to rejoin the party 
from which they had threatened to break away. But his 
fall came just when it was least expected, and was caused 
by a casual and unwise choice of heated words,—one 
might almost say by the mere emphasis and intona- 
tion with which he used them. When a Government 
falls there are generally a thousand explanations of 
how the rot was brought about and how it might 
have been remedied. But in this case there was no rot, 
only a sudden crash; and there is only one explanation 
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of why M. Clemenceau was beaten. He committed 

litical suicide. He used words in a moment of anger 
hich were meant to reflect on M. Delcassé, but which 
most of the Deputies felt reflected on their country. He 
could not charge M. Delcassé with “ humiliating ” France 
without involving the prestige of the country with 
M. Delcassé’s. An angry protest of injured pride arose, 
and it flashed into the minds of the Deputies there and 
then that M. Clemenceau had suddenly forfeited his office. 
Directly afterwards the voting confirmed the suspicion. 
M. Clemenceau himself agrees substantially with this 
interpretation of events, for he told M. Fallitres that the 
whole affair was a “ personal” one between M. Delcass¢é 
and himself. In other words, M. Clemenceau has been 
beaten, not because the country has lost faith in the 

litical principles which he has represented with un- 
exampled brilliance, but because he put himself at an 
extreme momentary disadvantage for the sake of prose- 
cuting an ancient duel with M. Delcassé. When 
M. Clemenceau himself says that, we see no reason 
whatever to dispute it. 

Probably, as the Times correspondent suggests, even as 
things were M. Clemenceau would not have been beaten if 
his thick-and-thin supporters had been allowed to vote by 
proxy for his professed followers who were absent. It 
was only on the previous Saturday that a new rule was 
introduced abolishing voting by proxy, and requiring that 
Deputies who do not sign attendance-sheets during one of 
six consecutive meetings shall have their pay docked. 
Thus the familiar plan of saving a Ministry by voting by 
proxy was impossible. It is a proof of the utter un- 
expectedness of M. Clemenceau’s collapse that nearly two 
hundred Deputies had gone away expecting that the 
Session would be ended quietly within a few hours. And 
it is the more surprising that M. Olemenceau should 
have come to his end as he did because, as an old and 
experienced smasher of Governments himself, he might 
have been expected to deny himself the expensive luxury 
of answering invective in the only way that would 
be effective; for the effective retort in the circumstances 
had obviously also to be the fatal retort. M. Clemenceau, 
in fact, failed temporarily in his extraordinarily acute 
judgment of his countrymen, and, above all, in the 
coolness and self-possession which have helped him 
to turn so many dangerous corners. We look back 
and think of the glittering wit with which he has met 
grand attacks on his policy, aud checked them, too, as a 
man might stop a charging wild beast with a single 
nickel bullet. What Frenchman, for example, could have 
bettered the sentence with whieh he began his answer to 
three hours of unpractical rhetoric by M. Jaurés? “I 
shall not make any unfair use of the enormous advantage 
which the possession of common-sense gives me over 
M. Jaurés.” If he had answered M. Delcassé quietly, 
and contented himself with confirming the promises 
about the Navy already made by M. Picard, and already 
received favourably by the House, he would certainly be 
still in office. Nearly all Englishmen will regret his 
departure, for he governed with a combination of liberality 
and firmness which France very much needed. He settled 
one industrial crisis after another with a certainty of touch 
and a personal courage and enterprise which have left 
Franee enormously in his debt. We trust that his spirit 
and method will remain. France has no cause, and we 
believe no desire, to change them. With the possible 
exception of the Waldeck-Rousseau Administration, there 
has been none during the Third Republic so wholesome 
and so suitable to its times as M. Clemenceau’s. 

When M. Delcassé strikes he strikes hard. It was quite 
a dialectical achievement to “draw ” M. Clemenceau as he 
did by the sheer sting of his words. Whether it was 
M. Delcass¢é who “ humiliated ” France (as M. Clemenceau 
declared) by defying Germany without ever troubling to 
find out whether the French Ministries of War and Marine 
were ready for war, or whether it was M. Clemenceau 
who “humiliated” France (as M. Delcassé declared) 
by urging M. Delcassé’s compulsory retirement, and 
arguing in favour of the reference of Moroccan affairs to 
the Conference at Algeciras, is fortunately not a matter 
with which we need concern ourselves at all. We will 
only suggest another alternative. Has France really been 
“humiliated”? We think not. We have always looked 
upon the results of the Algeciras Conference as being 





almost a triumph for her. Her pretensions in Morocco were 
admitted to be just by nearly all Europe; and it was 
the Conference that prepared the way for the reasonable 
understanding between France and Germany which ended 
the long and ugly Moroccan dispute. 

Since M. Deleassé resigned from the Foreign Office he 
has spoken only on rare occasions. Recently he has made 
himself the champion of the Navy, and he could not 
have adopted a better cause. He procured the fall of 
M. Thomson and the appointment of the Naval Commis- 
sion, and has finally charged M. Clemenceau himself with 
neglecting the Navy. Possibly he may have the opportunity 
of himself helping to repair the defects which are universally 
admitted. The arguments against his returning to the 
Foreign Office are strong. Though Germany can pretend 
to no right whatever to influence the choice of a French 
Foreign Secretary, it would be unwise, so long as 
it were not neeessary, to appoint M. Deleass¢é. The 
declension of the French Navy has been in a way s0 
mysterious—it has emphatically not been due to a mere 
lack of money—that a clear brain and resolute will should 
be able to determine the cause and bring back the former 
brilliant days. French designers were once, and that not 
long ago, the foremost in the world; and French sailors are 
capable of the same élan that has always distinguished 
French soldiers. The Navy has probably suffered from a 
succession of Ministers who have had hardly a single 
idea in common. If the new Government in France can 
create loyalty and preserve discipline in the arsenals, even 
the old reproach of excessive slowness in construction 
might be removed. A coherent naval policy that will take 
and hold the field for many years to come is the vital 
need; and if the new Government feels that it is specially 
charged with this mission, and can fulfil it, we shall not 
say in the end that even the fall of M. Clemenceau 
through the raising of the question has been without its 
compensations for France, 





THE PROGRESS OF THE BUDGET. 


OW that the Finance Bill has been before the House 
of Commons for more weeks than the mind cares to 
record, it is worth while to take stock of the situation 
reached. Nine clauses have been agreed to, most of them 
during the earlier hours of the morning when the House 
was exhausted by a protracted struggle over legal techni- 
calities. As to the evil of legislating at all by such 
methods as these we need not say much, No man of 
ordinary intelligence in dealing with his own business 
would dream of postponing the decision of important 
issues until the small hours of the morning. He would 
discuss the business when his mind and the minds of 
his advisers or opponents were fresh. Yet it seems to 
be assumed by some politicians that they are perfeetly 
justified in dealing with the affairs of tens of thousands 
of their countrymen under conditions which make it 
utterly impossible for serious matters to be soberly con- 
sidered. All that we can say in defence of this method 
of legislation is that it is at any rate better than Closure 
by compartments. Of all Parliamentary devices, the 
“guillotine” is without question the most certainly 
destructive of free debate and the most complete negation 
of the very principles upon which Parliamentary goveru- 
ment rests. Even with the present Bill, in spite of the 
long night-sittings, and in spite of the frequent application 
of the ordinary Closure, the House of Commons has to a 
large extent demonstrated its value as a critical body, and 
has in many respects improved the clauses submitted 
to it. Ministers, to their credit, frankly admit this fact, 
and frankly also admit that there has been up to the 
present nothing in the debates that can reasonably be 
denounced as deliberate obstruction. 

The nine clauses of the Bill which have been passed 
deal exclusively with Increment Value Duty and Reversion- 
duty. The question of the duty on undeveloped land and 
mineral rights is only reached in Clause X., and as we 
write it is still doubtful whether the Government may not 
next week announce their abandonment of this proposal. 
‘Even so, a large number of land clauses would still have 
to be dealt with in order to give effect to the Increment 
Value Duty and the Reversion-duty already agreed to in 
principle. As the clauses stand, Increment Value Duty 
at the rate of 20 per cent. is to be charged on the site 
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value of land whenever the land is sold, or whenever 
a lease for more than fourteen years is granted, or 
on the death of any person having any interest in 
the land. A similar duty is also to be charged every 
fifteen years upon corporations having an interest in 
land. It may be noted in passing that corporations 
include such bodies as the great Friendly Societies of the 
kingdom, which have invested largely in land in order to 
provide means for discharging the obligations they have 
undertaken for sick-pay and old-age pensions. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in dealing with this clause 
made various vague promises with regard to the definition 
of corporations at a later stage of the Bill, so that charitable 
bodies should be exempted from taxation, but it is not yet 
clear what that definition will cover. As Clause XXYV. at 
present stands, land held for public or charitable purposes 
is exempted, but only so long as it isso held. Consequently 
a charitable body in attempting to sell its land would 
be met with the fact that the purchaser would become 
liable for these various Land-taxes, and would conse- 
quently reduce the price which he was willing to pay for 
the land. 

The Increment-duty is not, however, to be charged 
upon all land, even when held by private persons. 
No duty is to be charged upon purely agricultural land. 
This exemption, which is undoubtedly popular on both 
sides of the House, has never been logically explained by 
the Government. If ever there were a case for charging a 
special duty on a special form of profit, surely it arises 
where the owner of land makes a profit because the price 
of food hasrisen. The real reason for this exemption is, 
of course, obvious. The Government realise that if they 
had made agricultural land subject to Increment-duty, as 
from their premisses they logically ought to have done, 
they would not only have lost the Irish vote, but the vote 
of all the Liberal county Members. 

Another exemption—or rather promise of exemption— 
made during the course of the debates is for properties 
worth less than £500, provided the owner is also the 
occupier. It is not yet clear what this exemption means. 
Is the figure £500 to apply to the bare value of the site, 
or is it to include the ordinary valuation of land and 
buildings for rateable purposes, in which case the proper- 
ties exempted would be very small indeed? Here, again, 
no intelligible argument has been put forward in favour 
of the exemption. The underlying idea seems to be that a 
man who owns and occupies a property worth less than £500 
is necessarily a poor man. He may be quite prosperous. 
On the other hand, the owner and occupier of a property 
worth £600 may be very poor. If it is his sole property, 
his income would only be about £24 a year, or less than 
10s, a week. Yet if such a man should have the good 
fortune to realise a substantial profit by selling his land, 
or by leasing it for more than fourteen years, he would 
have to yield 20 per cent. of that profit to the Govern- 
ment, while his wealthier neighbour, owning a smaller 
landed property, is to be free to make as large a profit as 
he can without paving any special tax. Or, again, a 
workman who occupies his own house under £500 in value 
may be compelled through poverty to take a smaller house 
and let his own. He will then become liable to Increment- 
duty if his litt!e property should rise in value. Nothing 
could better show the muddle-headedness at the back of 
these clauses than concessions leading to anomalies such 
as these. 

Far more reasonable is the concession of 10 per cent. 
before any Increment-duty is charged at all. This is 
logical and defensible, for it may fairly be argued that it 
is not worth the while of the State to charge a duty on 
small increments. This concession, however, must neces- 
sarily have the effect of immensely reducing the yield of 
the tax, for in practice land does not normally grow in 
value at a very rapid rate. Indeed, if interest were 
allowed upon the original purchase price of the land, as 
by all the rules of equity it ought to be, and as it is in 
the famous case of Frankfort, in the large majority of 
cases there would be no increment value to tax at all. 
It is, in fact, frankly admitted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, even without the allowance of interest, 
his new tax will only apply in a small minority 
of cases; yet every landowner, large and small, urban 
and rural, is to be compelled to value his land on the 
#upposition that it might conceivably be liable for 





Increment-tax at some future date. The cost which 
will thus be thrown on landowners and upon the Stat 
will enormously exceed any possible yield of tho tay, 
and in the vast majority of cases this cost will hayg 
to be borne by persons who will never be liable to the 
tax at all. 

Such a monstrous proposal cannot possibly be defended 
as a measure of finance, and the supporters of the Govery. 
ment frankly confess that their only motive is to secure g 
universal valuation of all the land of the kingdom. Mr. 
Churchill at Edinburgh put the matter with his usual 
directness when he said: ‘ We shall procure an up-to-date 
Domesday Book showing the capital value, apart from 
buildings and improvements, of every piece of land in the 
kingdom.” What practical purpose this “ up-to-date 
Domesday Book” is to serve, unless it be to act as the 
basis for a “ Henry Georgeite” progressive tax until 20s. in 
the pound is reached, has never been explained. ‘The 
theory that such a valuation is required to assist loval 
authorities to acquire land for public improvements will 
not bear examination, for when land is wanted for such 
purposes the local authority has to buy, not the bare site, 
but the land with the buildings and improvements upon 
it, and with asy goodwill attached to it. It may be 
desirable that there sheuld be an improved system of 
valuation throughout the kingdom to correct many 
admitted anomalies, but this is in no way a party 
question, and can be dealt with the moment Parliqment is 
willing to devote time to the subject. 

So much for the Increment Value Duty. With regard 
to the Reversion-duty, the most notable concession made 
in the course of the debates is the extension of the period 
of exemption for reversions bought before April, 1909, 
from thirty to forty years. This will mean that a con- 
siderable number of reversions which would otherwise 
have been taxed will escape the new duty, but it does not 
make the tax in the least degree more equitable. As the 
clause now stands, a man who has inherited a reversion 
which falls in, say, in the next five years will find his 
property very seriously depreciated by the prospect of the 
pending 10 per cent. Reversion-duty, although he has 
already paid Death-duty upon this same property. On 
the other hand, a man who thirty-five years ago bought a 
reversion which falls due in less than five years from now 
will have nothing to pay, although his property may be 
identical with that of his neighbour, who is taxed. 

It is absolutely impossible to justify or to excuse such 
anomalies as these. Their existence proves the necessary 
injustice of the attempt which is being made by the 
Government to tax individuals, not according to their 
means, but according to the class of property which they 
possess. 





AN ENGLISH LANDLORD. 


| | nce fortunately for most reasons but unfor- 
tunately for one, is a manufacturing country, and 
when Englishmen had “left the land” a knowledge of the 
affairs of the land did not linger among the population in its 
new and highly urbanised existence. There was a time when 
the ownership of land was the typical form of wealth; it was 
possible, no doubt, to estimate the number of villani on a 
manor by the number of hides of land it contained. When 
the people came into their own, or part of it, and the lords of 
the manors gradually lost their privileges by disuse, or com- 
muted them for payments in money, the possession of land 
was still regarded as the symbol of wealth. By a loose, but 
possibly convenient, way of thinking, the conditions of 
feudalism were imagined as remaining indefinitely. Naturally, 
they did not remain; or at least what shadows of the former 
substance survived into the eighteenth century were doomed 
to be swallowed up eventually in the “industrial revolution.” 
After that “revolution” the typical form of wealth finally 
ceased to be land; it became capital invested in great manu- 
facturing or commercial concerns. A very rich man might 
escape notice simply because he had not tbat which had 
immemorially been regarded as the outward and visible sign 
of wealth. He might betray his wealth, of course, by investing 
in land; but it is quite certain that be would not buy land as 
a means of acquiring more wealth. It would be to him only 
a luxury that he could well afford. Thus, to take a recent 
example which will be in the minds of our readers, the name 
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of Mr. Morrison, who died owning many millions, was probably 
nnknown to the vast majority of his countrymen. But still 
the old loose habit of thinking marches on. The Socialist 
and Radical voter thinks of the landowner as the man above 
all others whose privileges and unearned increments of wealth 
must be “nobbled.” It is true, even transparently true, that 
the owner of land has obligations which he cannot shuffle off if 
be would, whereas the owner of wealth invisibly drawn from 
stocks and shares may escape condemnation while he “ blues ” 
the best part of his fortune at Monte Carlo. But it matters 
not at all; when a Radical Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
“out” after some one to tax, the landowner is still the man to 
hunt down. “There is the enemy!” cries the greater part of 
the Liberal Party, a long way after Gambetta. On second 
thoughts, we are reminded not so much of Gambetta as of 
Voltaire, who at one time of his life fell into the habit of 
writing at the end of all his letters, and on stray bits of paper, 
the words “ Ecrasez Vinfime.” The land-taxers similarly would 
“crush the infamous thing,” which is not superstition—but 
Jand. “Crush the landowner” might well be their motto. 
Voltaire found it necessary to write his motto so often that 
at last he took to abbreviating it. “Ler. Ting.” he used to 
write at the end of his letters. We recommend “ Cr. the lr.” 
asasuitable cabalistic sign for Mr. Lloyd George. We do 
not deny the exhilarating nature of the hunt after the land- 
owner, or, indeed, of any hunt after a creature which shows 
fair sport. But it would not be a bad thing if at this period 
of the chase the industrial population of England asked itself 
dispassionately for the first time what the landowner has done 
to deserve death. Can it be proved that he is a feudalistic 
vampire? Is a landlord an overlord? 

In the Times of Monday there was a letter from Lord 
Denbigh to which we should like to direct attention. It is 
a letter in which, with some apology for discussing his 
private affairs, he very iucidly, very simply, and with 
admirable tact und temper sets forth a balance-sheet of his 
estate. He does not once ride off on a high horse in his 
protest against the taxes of the Budget which hit him hard. 
He undertakes, as a duty, the distasteful office of publishing 
such simple facts as be has at his disposal in order that the 
citizens of our manufacturing country may have some 
enlightenment on a subject which obviously they do not 
very well understand. We congratulate him on the public 
spirit and modesty with which he has discharged his task. 
He owns an estate of about five thousand three hundred 
and fifty acres, entirely agricultural with the exception of 
about a hundred acres “of what might be called accommo- 
dation land,” and a little house property in and around the 
small town of Lutterworth. Here is the balance-sheet :— 


REcEIPTS, ’ PAYMENTS. 
Rents ... nae ... £6,382 | Rents and tithes £1,196 
Salesof grazing, timber, Mortgage interest ... 1,057 
farm produce, &e. ... 508 | Rates, taxes, and insur- 
—— ance ... ons nie 909 
£6,890 | Estate management 
SS) ae 76 and office expenses... 427 
Repairs and new con- 
struction... wel 1,118 
Woodlands... a 121 
Repair of roads wl 35 


Farms (labour on lan 
in hand, manures, 
estate hauling, &c.) 668 


Game ... o-- £238 
House... oe 227 
 _ oon 130 
Gardens ow. 471 

— 1,066 
Pensions _ 7 83 
Tenant rights ... ose 66 


Repayment of land im- 
provement, loans, in- 
terest, land charges, 
and sundries... as 220 
£6,966 
Lord Denbigh goes on :— 


“Tithes are very high, £956 of the figure £1,196 being tithe 
paid to Trinity College, Cambridge. Mortgage interest, £1,057, 
is the outcome of debts made by my father in the bad years of 
the late seventies, when farm after farm was thrown on his hands 
and large sums had to be spent on them before they could be 
brought round fit for letting even at greatly reduced rentals, In 
1872 the rentals were £10,390, as against £6,382 paid in 1908, 
The figure £909 for rates, taxes, and insurance deserves attention. 
Two hundred and thirty-eight pounds spent on maintaining the 








£6,966 








sporting rights consisted mainly of keepers’ wages (and pay of 
beaters). The ‘house’ item of £227 is made up of coal and 
repairs done by estate workmen (the house is a large one) and 
items of that sort. No servants or living expenses beyond the 
above are included. The gardens and grounds are extensive, and 
though of course they are a great source of pleasure to ourselves, 
they are much appreciated by the neighbourhood, judging from 
the number of applications I receive for permission to visit them 
and picnic in the grounds. These parties, sometimes as large as 
300 people, are always very well behaved and do no damage, 
and the same can be said of the thousands who come from 
all round the country when, on a Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
in spring, we invite the public to come and see the daffodils at 
their best.” 


Of the items on the balance-sheet only those under garden, 
gas, game, and house expenses can be said to be of personal 
advantage to Lord Denbigh’s family. These items may be 
valued roughly at £1,000 a year, which shows that the owner- 
ship of land, compared with other forms of property, provides 
a very small “spendable income.” 

But there is a vast difference to the community between 
land decently administered and those less responsible forms of 
property which Mr. Lloyd George would treat so indulgently. 
“Qutside of those in the stables and house,” says Lord 
Denbigh, “I regularly employ thirty men and boys on the 
estate, and over £2,000 a year is spent in local outdoor wages, 
besides what is spent in purchase of materials.” After dis- 
cussing the incidence of the Income super-tax in his own 
case, he remarks: “I could only regard it as a downright 
swindle that, whilst a man living in a town flat with an 
income of £4,900 derived from Consols would only pay Is. 2d. 
on the whole, I should be made to pay Is. 8d. on £2,000 of a 
spendable income of half the amount. Yet this super-tax is 
supposed ta be only intended for those with a spenduble’ 
income of £5,000 or over.” Of course the familiar question . 
has been put to Lord Denbigh why he does not exchange 
this embarrassing landed property for something else. When 
a friend examined the balance-sheet, he said: “ Why do you . 
do it? Why don’t you sell and clear out?” The answer is 
simply that sentiment wins. When a man has inherited 
something which bas belonged to his family for generations, 
he will make many sacrifices to keep it. Andin the opinion of 
all those who have watched the conduct of private properties 
the sacrifices of the owner are made not merely in 
the consultation of his own interests, but for the good 
of the labour he employs. Gardeners, and especially 
gamekeepere, in private employment are often regarded by 
ardent theorists with the kind of disfavour with which an 
Italian Radical beholds the Vatican Guard. We are not 
going to pretend that the labour of private gardeners and 
gamekeepers is productive in the economical sense, but 
we can and do say that the money spent on them as a 
luxury represents the margin which is commonly spent 
in even less productive forms by those whose wealth 
is kept entirely apart from interests in the land. And 
we would add that gardeners, gamekeepers, and sucl-like 
are among the best specimens of the British race. The 
present writer knows a good many of them, and can 
think of few more healthy, better-cared-for, or better- 
brougbt-up families than theirs. They are emphatically 
not a class to be heavily reduced in numbers without a 
moment’s misgiving. Lastly, there are between the private 
owner of land and his “people,” as he will probably call his 
employees, ties and associations which are worth a good deal. 
We bave heard of squires who are dissatisfied with every 
labourer who is not a cringing dependent, and of squires’ wives 
whose only motive for charity is the gratification of being 
hailed as the Lady Bountiful of the place; but we venture to 
say that landowners and their wives can be, and should be, 
kept in their proper places just like other people. So far as 
our experience goes, there is no such vulgarity unless the fault 
is as much on the side of the recipients as of the givers of 
charity. And we would never willingly exchange the intimate 
human association between the owner and his “people” for 
the uncbivalrous and icy “cash nexus” which is too often 
the only link between other agricultural employers and their 
labourers. 

Lord Denbigh probably found it rather a disagreeable task 
to write his letter, but he did well to take the public so com- 
pletely into his confidence. The heralds of the seventeenth 
century taught the Fieldings to believe that they were a branch 
of the mighty house of Hapsburg, and Gibbon in adoptiug 
this view implored them to be prouder of their relationship 
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with the ingenious author of “Tom Jones” than of their 
connexion with the palaces of the Hofburg. But though they 
may well be proud both of their pedigree and of the great 
novelist, their highest claim to honour is, after all, that they 
have remained, as the letter of the present head of the family 
shows, “right English” in their habits, sympathies, and way 
of looking at life, and that they would rather hold to their own 
place than purchase ease by resigning it. Though it is not 
fashionable to say so just now, there is nothing ignoble, 
but the reverse, in the intense desire of the ordinary 
English landlord to keep up his establishment as long 
as he can, and thus to avoid breaking up a score of 
other country homes with his own. 





COUNTRY DANCING. 
HERE is a prevalent opinion that English country 
people are not dancers. It is assumed, because we 
hear nothing in country places of national figure- and step- 
dancing, that love for this national pastime has left 
the people. There is a disposition to class together folk- 
dancing and folk-singing,—that is to say, the folk products 
of other countries are cultivated with enthusiasm, while 
the existence of native art at home is ignored or denied 
outright; indeed, it might be supposed that the English 
peasant was more devoid of the smallest artistic sense 
than are his fellows in any other country of the world, 
except savages. 
In reality the true English countryman is a cheerful person, 
however ‘difficult it may be for the unsympathetic or the 
severely critical ‘to find out in which direction he likes to take 
his diversion. A great many highly educated people have not 
yet learned that it is possible to be very well amused while 
you are sitting still and doing nothing obvious. It is not 
their way of enjoyment, and they refuse to believe that any 
one else can be happy in the circumstances, which is rather 
unintelligent of them, because it is a positive fact that some 
of our fellow-Britons are not happy unless they have a 
grievance; and yet there are those who deplore this quality in 
their neighbours, being apparently incapable of understanding 
that to go about looking miserable may be somebody else's 
peculiar way of enjoying himself. 
That, at any rate, is not the West-Countryman’s way, and 
it is in the West and the North that the most truly national 
type of English peasant is to be found. There are certain 
-mational arts, notably folk-poetry and folk-music, which 
survive in greater strength and bulk in these parts than 
in all the rest of England put together. Folk-poetry and 
folk-music may be extinguished by the nearness of large 
towns. Near London we should expect native arte to be 
overpowered by ‘the artificial products of the great city, 
so that a love of dancing among the people in or near 
London might be the result of Londoninfluence. Street-arabs 
dance, and often dance well, though untaught, to barrel-organs. 
They have seen dancing in pantomime and music-hall, and 
imitate it naturally ; and that in itself goes far to prove that 
the dancing instinctis natural in “the masses,” and comes out 
at the first;chance. But in Somersetshire, which is one of the 
remotest parts of England, the country people are very often 
excellent dancers, and that in villages which have little traffic 
with great towns. Nor is it the case that they see much 
dancing in the homes of the country gentry, for in many 
villages there is only the manor house and the parsonage, and 
very often no dancing at all in either. The fact is that the 
love of dancing is deep rooted in the English countryman, 
and it comes out willy-nilly when he gets a chance. But he 
dances modern dances because the tradition of others is 
lacking. Step-dancing of an intricate kind was kept up 
in Somerset until the rise of the present generation, and 
still lasts here and there; but since it went on mostly in 
bars and taprooms, where the female element was lacking, 
it was not carried into family life as were the old songs. 
Also it was difficult to learn; but the Somerset people 
learn carefully all the newest dances, although they do not 
often know “Sir Roger de Coverley.” Their dancing is 
generally very correct, and slow to a degree bewildering 
to those not accustomed to their measure. But country 
manners are very decorous, and romping is not allowed in 
dancing; and though the barn-dance in Somerset assumes 
the air of a minuet in reduced circumstances, the awful 











spectacle of the Lancers, as danced in some ballrooms, is 
never seen here. 

In a very few parts of England, and by a very fey 
persons, the old English traditional dances have been 
preserved in full life and vigour. And the point to remark iy 
that in those places where the Morris-dance is revived the 
country people, most particularly the children, fall in at ong 
with the spirit of the dance, the swing and stamp of j 
These English country dances are a variant of the dance 
known to almost all European nationalities. The steps in ti, 
Morris are the same as in the Irish, Scottish, and Norwegian 
country dances: feet crossed and lifted in intricate anj 
graceful steps, high jumping, quick and slow stepping, 
measure and figure performed by the “side” all together. 
The rbythm of the dance is impossible to miss, accentuate} 
as it is by the bells on stamping feet and clapping hands 
That makes the outline of the dance, and the jigging tung 
that is inseparable from the movements seems to restrain 
its course, while the dancing in sides keeps the feeling of 
community throughout. 

Dancing, like other arts, is the outcome of strong feeling, 
and all primitive dancing is mimetic, a game of war or a game 
of some other powerful interest. These games are seen best 
to-day in the dances of savage races,—the splendid war-daneas 
of the Zulus (inseparable from music, as are all high forms 
of dancing), and the lower dances of baser races. Religion 
had a great deal to do with the origin of dancing. It inspired 
much of the beautiful choral dances of the Greeks, as it 
inspires yet the ecstasy of the whirling Dervish. It matters 
little whether these English dances are really a survival of 
the old mimic warfare between pretended Moor and Christian, 
a game of war with all the malice knocked out of it. What 
does matter is the survival of the game-feeling in them, 
which makes their performance a true delight to the ever. 
lasting child that stays inside most of us, however old we 
grow. Children take so naturaily to these dances that they 
hardly need teaching; they fall in at once with the swing of 
step and figure, because the dominating feeling of the Morris. 
dance is the natural healthy man’s delight in life. Nature 
has given us powerful feelings, and art cannot exist without 
them. And within the delightful restraint of rhythm and 
measure the primitive art of the Morris-dances represents in 
mimicry bean-setting in spring (which is nothing less than 
the immemorially ancient pagan invocation of the earth-spirit), 
hunting and the excitement of the chase, fisticuffs, single- 
stick, quarterstaff, or even the stamping of carthorses “with 
Jockey to the Fair.” 

Morris-dancing is invaluable as physical training ‘for 
children. It is impossible for them not to learn the exact 
value of time-beate, because to keep the dance going the time 
must be perfect. And the quick jumping steps are a splendid 
training for balancing the body. Children learn easily and 
readily because the spirit of the dance inspires them without 
mental effort. How necessary such inspiration is in the 
training of children any one can judge who has ever watched 
the heavy, timeless jump of a small, slow country school 
drilling. Feet and brains do not work together, and the class 
jumps all at once, but reaches the ground again at a dozen 
different times. A child's brain must be overworked unless 
its small reasoning-power is helped by external inspiration 
such as this of the dance-swing. 

Untaught children take more quickly to the Morris-step 
than those who have learned the modern fashion of glide 
and slide. And whether Morris-dancing is actually graceful 
depends much on the dancer. That it may be so any one cal 
imagine who knows Highland dancing. “ Bacco-Pipes” is 4 
humble relation of the sword-dance, and that its origin 
certainly was a triumph over conquered foes is a conviction 
that grows upon the performer, measuring his steps across 
the pipe-stems to the quaint jigging tune. The modern 
dance has gained in grace and intricacy and refinement 
of many kinds, but it is a sophisticated beauty. It has 
lost something of the spring and freshness of the earlier 
fashion; it has lost most of the game-feeling that keeps 
the heart of youth in the Morris-dance. Morris-dancing 
should be taught us first when we are children, and the 
dances of elegance should come second. Dancing, like 
all other arts, clears the soul; the glorious company of the 
Apostles, says a Father of the Church, praise their Maker 
in everlasting dance. 
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“SEEMS SO.”—EDUCATION, 
[CoMMUNICATED. ] 
ETTER to say in the first place that about the religious 
education controversy we, in a poor man’s house, do not 
care two pins. Some few people, no doubt, feel very earnestly 
in the matter—all honour to them—but in the main the 
controversy seems to us to be made up of political strife, 
dog-in-the-manger talk, and grabs for power on the part of 
spiritual busy bodies. Secular education does not shock us. 
Differences of creed do not trouble us. What concerns us 
here, in a working man’s family, is how the education, to 
which the children are bound to submit, is going to help them 
to live; to earn their bread-and-cheese, and to lead useful, 
happy, “ fitty” lives. 

Not long ago our tea-table became an indignation meeting 
on the subject of education. (We use the word in its popular 
sense, meaning education as we know it.) The girls are 
supposed to be taught sewing at school. They take their 
own material and make it up. On that day one of them 
brought back home what had been intended for a pillow-slip. 
Mrs. Perring held it up. “ What d’you call you've made of 
this?” she asked. 

“Pillow-slip .... ” replied the child. 

“ An’ if you shakes the pillow in like so? ” 

“Slips out,” said the child. 

“ Aye! an’ sol reckon ‘twill when you leaves the pillow- 
slip open both ends. Didn’ you know better’n that? Didn’ 
your teacher tell ’ee?” 

“Teacher an't got to show us, not wi’ what us takes: our- 
selves. Her'd get into a row if her did. ‘Tis against the 
rules.” 

“Rules! What's her paid for, then? I don’t buy calico 
for ee to spoil at their sewing-lessons. They won't teach 'ee 
better, an’ I can’t teach ’ee better meself, cause I'd hae the 
'spector round to see where you was to, if I kept ee home for 
sewing. Pretty thing!” 

“Thee casn’ tell the rights o’ it from chil’ern’s tales,” said 
Dave. “P’raps her teacher hadn't time. No doubt they 
teachers got summut to contend wi’ too. All the same, I 
can’t see that they schools does the kids. a bit o’ good. Kids 
bain’t a bit better than they was when I was a boy; they’m 
wuss, not so helpful n’eet so sensible, for all they’m better 
scholars in some ways. I knows, ‘cause I’ve a-watched it. 
They don’t teach em nort useful, an’ they puts ’em off learning 
ort themselves.” 

I remarked to Dave that he was talking like a Poor Law 
Commissioner, fetched out our Summary of the Report, and 
read aloud the strong paragraphs on elementary education : “In 
the first place our expensive Elementary Education System 
(costing £20,000,000 annually] is having no effect on poverty, 
it is not developing self-reliance or forethought in the 
characters of the children, and is in fact persuading them to 
become clerks rather than artisans. .. .” 

“Aye!” said Dave. “That's it. They wants to be 
gen'lemen afore they’m men, an’ wear starch-collars, an’ hae 
the likes o’ us to touch our caps to ’em and call’em Sir; an’ 
they bain’t no happier after that. "Tis only a gyte [habit] o’ 
ours, thee’s know, thic cap-touching, an’ fools we be to do it, 
for they’m nuther men nor gen’lemen, they sort. The girls, 
they wants to play the piano afore they can do ort ’t all about 
the house. An’ ’tis this here education what do’s it, sure 
‘nuff. They learns it to school, an’ thee casn’ avoid it, ’cause 
thee’s got to send ’em or be fined, wer thee’s got more sense 
or not. The likes o’ us has kids, an’ toils an’ moils for to 
bring "em up fitty, for the likes o’ they to play the fool 
with.— What do they Commission people propose to do to 
better it ?” 

“They say that the children ought to be kept at school till 
they're fifteen. . . .” 

“Fifteen! Why they keeps ‘em there two years too long 
as tis, Treekon. I don’t say a few on’em don’t rise through 
it; but they clever sort ’d rise anyhow, wi'out forcing, if the 
chance was offered em. For the heft [greater part] of the 
likes o’ us ’tis different. You may learn summut to school, or 
you may not; precious little o’ it’s any use; but I reckon you 
learns manlihood an’ womanlihood after you leaves school, 
an’ the sooner you begins to learn thic, the better. ’Tisn’t 
what you learns to school as. helps ’ee, not wi’ the likes.o’ us, 


up for yourself; ‘tis experience—seeing life an’ what 
'tis like, an’ thee casn’ see too much o’ it too early, I tell 
thee, if you got to live your life wi’ your nose to the grind- 
stone, like most o’ us has, the sooner you learns to put it 
there the better. You never can’t if you don’t start when 
you’m young. ‘Tisn’t likely, an’ ‘tis cruel hard to try an’ 
start it late.” 

“Then you agree with the Commission :—‘ It is not in the 
interests of the country to produce by our system of education 
a dislike of manual work and.a taste for clerical and for inter- 
mittent work, when the vast majority of those so educated 
must maintain themselves by manual labour... .’ ?” 

“ Aye! who wouldn’t if they'd see’d it like I have?” 

“ All the same,” said Mrs, Perring, “I hold they continua- 
tion schools be good things. You can learn a lot at they 
if you’'m minded. What wants is for the kids to learn 
schooling and learn working all to the same time, not one 
after the other. Proper working, I means. Half the schooling 
they bas now would be enough to teach ‘em all what they 
learns, if they was well tanght, an’ the other half the time 
they ought to be at some sort o’ work, not for the value of 
what they earns—though that’s something an’ it bucks em 
up no end to earn a shilling or two proper like—but for to 
teach ’em how to work.” 

“ Well, the Commission says that ‘the provision of technical 
instruction after leaving school should be increased,’ and it 
wants to stop boys going into blind-alley occupations, like 
errand-boy, where there’s no promotion and when they're 
too old they’re left without a job at all.” 

“ But,” said Dave, “a boy can learn to make hisself handy 
in a hunderd ways as errant-boy, if he likes to try. I did. 
An’ he’s out an’ about an’ can see what’s what afore he makes 
up his mind what trade he’s going in for. An’ what do ‘em 
mean by technical instruction after leaving school ?” 

“Special schools where they teach a boy a trade.” 

“That's all right enough. But I've a-told thee, an’ I tell 
’ee again, ’tisn’t no good trying to teach a boy a trade if 
thee hasn't taught him how to work. There’s so many clever 
tradesmen among they tramps as there is men that can’t do 
nort, An’ why for? ’Cause they an’t never been tanght 
how to work reg’lar afore they was taught their trade, or, wi’ 
some on’em, cause they came to misery what they couldn't 
help, an’ give’d up. The fust thing you got to learn is to 
be able to work. After that they can learn ’ee ort, or you 
can very nearly teach yourself if you’m sharp an’ keeps your 
eyes open. As ’tis, they teaches "em everything to they 
schools, ’cept how to learn, an’ all their teaching goes for wuss 
than nort. “Tis how to make use o’ what you learn is the 
thing, Our sort o’ people knows that. well enough, but the 
likes o’ they educated people, they won't listen tous. They 
spoils our chil’ern, aye! an’ at our expense; for ‘tis us pays 
in the long run. They has their way, ’cause we can’t stop 
‘em, an’ "tis us suffers. Hasn’t never see’d it afore? I 
have.” 

On the subject of education, indeed, the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners seem themselves to have run into a blind alley. First 
they find our education to be wrong; then they propose to 
increase it. They are of opinion that “the present system of 
elementary education is not adapted to the wants of an 
industrial community,” and at the same time they would 
force the children under its influence for a still longer period. 
Schools are bad. Remedy: more school. And the contra- 
diction is to be solved by “some revision of the present 
curriculum.” Blessed word, curriculum! always in the 
mouths of bad teachers, because it sounds so large and means 
so little, for, given good teachers, “self-reliance and fore- 
thought,” the power of thinking, can be developed in children 
on almost any curriculum. How many times already has the 
curriculum been changed in vain? What wants altering is 
the whole spirit of elementary education, and that the Com- 
missioners will find a far tougher job than reforming the 
Boards of Guardians. “Twice one are two, twice two are 
four....” parrot fashion, and “ Tommy, don’t you wish you 
wuz a gen’leman ?” are the two characteristics of our present 
educational system. It offers the neatest possible example of 
the folly of trying to force upon one class the standards and 
ideals of ancther. The result is plain now the mistake has 
been made. According to. the Poor Law Commission, “a 
cause lying at the root of much existing unemployment is 





#0 long as you can read an’ write an’ reckon a bit an’ speak 


the lack of proper education.” Had they said “too much 
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improper education,” they would have. been atill nearer the 
mark, 

We have heard education called the cruelest thing ever 
forced upon the poor. That may or may not be. Many 
things are forced upon the poor. But it does seem to us that 
education is the biggest fraud ever forced upon us; and the 
most dangerous, too, for it bas been held forth so persistently 
and so loudly as a cure-all that even the poor themselves have 


been very largely deceived. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 


Author of “A Poor Man’s House.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LORDS AND THE LAND CLAUSES. 

|To tax Eprror or tux “ Sexctrator.”| 
Srr,—I have observed with great interest and much satis- 
faction the letter of Sir Francis Channing published in your 
paper of last Saturday, in which he makes some criticisms 
upon your article of the previous week. I do not wish to 
touch upon the Constitutional aspects of the question, because 
it seems to me undesirable that any Member of the House of 
Lords should make up his mind on any course of action 
until he is able to see the exact terms in which an 
important Bill of the kind is presented to the House 
of Lords. In effect, Sir Francis Channing’s letter is an 
appeal to Unionist Free-traders not to bring about a situa- 
tion which, he thinks, would prejudice Free-trade. I am as 
anxious as Sir Francis Channing not to be put in the painful 
position of having to do anything which might, however 
indirectly, seem to prejudice the cause of Free-trade; but it 
seems to me that if the political allies of Sir Francis 
Channing get their way, a Constitutional question will be 
raised, in the discussion of which the questions affecting 
Free-trade and Protection must inevitably be merged. No 
one can read Sir Francis Channing's letter without seeing 
that this danger is present to his mind. He admits, first, 
that the Finance Bill as presented to Parliament did not give 
satisfactory and complete effect to what he says was always 
the intention of the Government,—namely, the exemption 
of agricultural land from the Increment and Undeveloped Land 
Duty. As to that, those who, like myself, are not yet convinced 
that Sir Francis Channing correctly interprets the original 
intention of the Government can only wait with patience to see 
what the effect of the discussion in the House of Commons will 
be upon the Bill. Secondly, Sir Francis Channing admits that 
the new taxation, together with the Income-tax, the super-tax, 
ard the Death-duties (to say nothing of the burdens of local 
rates, of which Sir Francis Channing takes no account), may 
not substantially exceed the fair proportion, according to 
their ability, which landowners, as compared with owners of 
personal property, ought to pay for public purposes. I am 
willing to assume that he means to be quite fair on that 
point. But, thirdly, Sir Francis Channing admits the mis- 
interpretation of the Land-tax proposals eagerly put upon 
them by the Socialists, and by some of the Liberals who agree 
with the Socialiste, that these proposals do contain the 
principle of land nationalisation. Iam afraid I must say that 
it is not only some Liberals who have given rise to this 
so-called “ misinterpretation,”—that is, if it is a misinterpreta- 
tion at all. ‘The Lord Advocate, professing to speak not only 
for himself, but actually on behalf of the Government, has 
said “that these modest-looking taxes involved a principle 
capable of far-reaching application, a principle which they 
believed to be sound and safe,” and then he proceeded to define 
the principle “that the land of the country, as distinct from 
the buildings erected upon it, as distinct from the improve- 
ments made upon it, in truth belongs to the nation.” If this 
is not land nationalisation and the precise principles of Mr. 
Henry George, then I do not know tha meaning of the English 
language. 

I cannot conclude this letter without acknowledging Sir 
Francis Channing's absolute fairness in his references to my 
much-quoted minority Report. I stand to everything which 
is contained in that Report as thoroughly as I did when it 
was written, and I have never yet been able to understand 
how a recommendation in favour of the separate valuation of 
sites in urban districts can fairly be quoted as lending support 
to a proposal for separating the “site value” of a farm from 








its value for agricultural purposes. Moreover, it is the simple 

fact that our minority Report actually and in terms condemned 

rating or taxing on a hypothetical capital value, and also ig 

the most emphatic way the confiscation of unearned increment 

—I am, Sir, &c., BaLroug OF Bus.eiag, 
47 Cadogan Square, S.W. 





THE “TIMES,” THE LORDS, AND THE BUDGET 
[To tax Eprrog or tae “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—The “ Bank Director” who writes in your issue of the 
10th inst. has evidently very little idea of political matters, 
If the House of Lords alter in any way the Finance Bill, 
and return the Bill so altered to the House of Commons, the 
Speaker will most certainly report to the House of Commons 
that a breach of privilege has been committed by the House 
of Lords. The House of Commons will then return the Bil] 
in its original shape as passed to the House of Lords. Then 
if the House of Lords stand to their guns and positively 
refuse to assent to the “ Bill and the whole Bill,” the Govern. 
ment will at once resign and leave the Opposition to find 
money to carry on the King’s business as they think best; 
but they will not give them any assistance whatever. You will 
then have on your hands, or rather the Opposition will have, 
a crisis which may end in a revolution. Of course it is highly 
probable that the General Election which the Tories will have 
to carry through will give them a majority, but that will not 
end the greatest political turmoil which England will have 
seen since the time of the Stuarts. The financial crisis will 
be a caution.—I am, Sir, &c., AsMODEUS. 
[Our correspondent threatens very wildly. Is he as 
certain as he pretends to be that if the Peers do not 
alter any taz in the Finance Bill, but merely strike out 
certain taxes altogether—taxes founded on separate taxing 
Resolutions—the Speaker will report to the House that a 
breach of privilege has occurred? We venture to think that 
such a decision is by no means certain, for we doubt whether 
a direct precedent for it can be found. If the Speaker looks 
at the matter with an open mind, as we do not doubt that he 
will, cz takes unbiassed legal advice, we think it quite possible 
that he will feel obliged to declare that no breach of privilege 
is involved in the Lords refusing assent to a particular tax.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


MR. CARNEGIE AND THE LIMITATION OF 
ARMAMENTS. 
[To tae Eprroe or tas “Srecrator.”*’] 

Srr,—You need not entertain a particle of doubt as to whether 
the people of the United States “would allow Japan to take 
the State of California before the Hague Tribunal” (Spectator, 
July 10th). This is an impossible proposition. Every nation 
is sovereign over immigration and residence of aliens. America 
excludes by the hundred people of all nations, Britons 
included. Australia does not even permit any of the yellow 
races to disembark. Britain excludes certain classes. The 
issue you suggest, therefore, can never arise. Besides this, 
the Hague Conference has jurisdiction only over international 
questions. “ Alien legislation” is a purely national question. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW CARNEGIE. 

[The question is not what America or Britain has a right to 
do without any one having a just claim to interfere, buat 
whether the Japanese might not some day so greatly dislike 
the way in which the State of California exercised her rights 
as to make them protest very vehemently, and finally say to 
the United States: “Let us arbitrate; let us ask the Hague 
Tribunal to decide whether California is exercising her rights 
as regards alien legislation in a just, reasonable, humane, 
and friendly manner.” In that case, would the United States 
say: “ We must agree to arbitration, whether we like it or not, 
or whether California likes it or not, because we consider the 
cause of arbitration as something almest sacred, something to 
which ordinary considerations must yield”? We have said, 
and still say, that America would not adopt this attitude. To 
borrow General Grant's immortal phrase, we will “fight it 
out [with Mr. Carnegie] on these lines all summer.”—EbD. 
Spectator. ] 








FATHER TYRRELL. 
[To tHe Epiror of Tus “Sexscratos.”] 
Srz,—It may be interesting to those of your readers who 
have followed in sympathy Father Tyrrell’s strenuous and 
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— 
fearless career, and now mourn over his death, to.be reminded 
of some of those particular religious ideas for which he 
suffered martyrdom—in degree—from his Church. 

Like all mystics, Father Tyrrell, while fully recognising 
the value of external religion, yet throughout his works lays 
stress upon the interior life; upon the fearless open mind, 
opening ever more and more to a larger light :-— 

«Forms and symbols,” he tells us, “ though of use to remind 
us, become void and meaningless when the vision of that which 
lies behind them is lost. The outward embodiment of Divine 
truth is not its soul and essence. ‘The outward is for the sake 
of the inward.” 

“Jt is what we think about and what we love that matters 
most,” he reiterates (“ Hard Sayings”), “and that makes us what 
we really are in God’s eyes, as opposed to what we seem in the 

es of others. It is the secret life of our heart which is our 

highest noblest life. It is in the theatre of our inmost soul that 
the great drama of our life is played. Heaven is but the 
triumphant advent, the unimpeded reign of God inthe soul. And 
so far as we here begin to enter inte eternal life, we must live 
principally at home—in our own hearts, and regard that as the 
chief scene of our existence. Eternal life is friendship with God 
—with a friend whom we find in our heart, whom we listen 
to in our conscience...... The ideal religion is one in which 
the outward and visible expression shall be entirely governed by 
and obedient to the ever-growing inward truth, not perverting or 
distorting it, but suffering it to shine through—as light through 
pure crystal.” 
He ever strives to bring out that which will bind mankind 
together, not that which separates; to bring forth the common 
ground, the unity in diversity which exists in all sincerely held 
belief :— 

“The light of reason, and whatever truth reason has attained, 
is fom Him. He gave us our natural religious instinct; and 
whatever light lingers in the corruptest religions of the world is a 
spark of that Eternal Light that shines ever in darkness, though 
the darkness cannot comprehend it.”—(“ External Religion.”) 

As one, though not of his Church, who would testify to 
that which bas been so valuable and illuminating in his 
teaching—to his humaneness as much as to his saintliness, and, 
more than all, ‘his patience with feebler and more limited 
views, even with those of the persons at whose hands he 
suffered most—I hope space may be found for these few 
words of appreciation.—I am, Sir, Xc., G. M. S. 





WHY NOT POPULARISE CONSOLS P 

[To tux Eprron or tue “ Sercrator.”] 
S1r,—With regard to the letter in your issue of the 17th inst. 
headed “ Why Not Popularise Consols ?” it may be of interest 
to some of your readers to know that our Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce had this subject brought before them by the writer 
at a special meeting held in March last. I enclose a copy of 
my address, which dealt more particularly with the mode of 
issue and transfer of Irish land stock. Since this meeting 
our Council have been pressing the subject on the attention 
of the Government. On the 12th inst. I received a letter from 
the secretary of the Chamber saying he had received a letter 
from Mr. C. Hobhouse (Financial Secretary to the Treasury) 
stating :— 

“The suggestion that Irish Land Stock should be made more 

accessible to small investors has not been lost sight of, but is 
being carefully considered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with a view to its adoption if a practical method of ensuring the 
result aimed at can be found. The question is not confined to 
Trish Land Stock, but includes the various Stocks forming the 
National Debt generally ; and it is not therefore possible to deal 
with it in connection with the Irish Land Bill now before Parlia- 
ment as suggested in the Resolution of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce,” 
I hope, Sir, you will do what you can to keep this important 
aubject before the minds of the “ thoughtful ” public.—I am, 
Sir, &., Rospert Wyon KENNAN, 

Valmai, St. Kevins Park, Upper Rathmines, Dublin, 





PRESENTIMENTS. 
[To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Your interesting article of last week on “ Presenti- 
ments” reminds me of Newman's lines on “ Warnings.” It 
would seem that he also concurred in Wordsworth's belief, 
and shared the faith of the timberman at Newport :— 
“When Heaven sends sorrow 

Warnings go first, 

Lest it should burst 

With stunning might 

On souls too bright 


Can science bear us 
To the hid springs 
Of human things ? 
Why may not dream, 
Or thoughts’ day-gleam, 
Startle, yet cheer us ? 


Are such thoughts fetters, 
While faith disowns 
Dread of earth’s tones, 
Recks but Heaven's call, 
And on the wall 


Reads but Heaven's letters ?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Jackson Mason. 


S. Paul's Lodge, Beckenham. 





DO ANIMALS REASON ? 
[To tus Eprror or tue “ Srecraton.” | 

Srr,—* More thana century ago Gilbert White remarked that 
‘the maxim that defines instinct to be that secret influence by 
which every species is compelled naturally to pursue at all times 
the same way or track without any teaching or example, must be 
taken in a qualified sense, for there are instances in which 
instinct does vary and conform to the circumstances of place and 
convenience. 

Herein that delightful observer, perhaps without suspecting 
what he was conceding to the brute, indicutes where instinct 
passes into Reason.” 

My little thoroughbred Irish terrier, a dog of most 
methodical habits, always slept at night in his box in the 
kitchen. When his mistress rose for her customary round of 
inspecting windows, &c., before retiring to bed, be was wont 
to accompany her, finishing up with the kitchen, where he 
always looked for a bone as a bonne-bouche. When, however, 
a “cold snap” came on in winter, he liked the warm fire so 
much that when his mistress started on her usual round he 
remained where he was, comfortably lying before the fire, 
though quietly listening all the while to her movements. He 
waited until he heard the click of the lock in the last door 
before going to the kitchen. Then he got up and marched 
straight to the warm kitchen to his bed and his bone. 

Was this instinct, or was it reason? Asa puppy he liked 
in cold weather, when the fire was low, to creep inside the 
kerb for extra warmth, but this was contrary to rules, and he 
knew it. If we came into the room and found him in the act 
of transgression, a look was enough to fetch him out again. 
He was not fed at mealtimes, but sometimes, thinking him 
unusually hungry, we threw him a small dry crust. This he 
would occasionally refuse ; no amount of coaxing would induce 
him to eat it. But we had only to put the crust inside the 
kerb and continue our conversation, when he would stealthily, 
quietly ereep in, pick up the crust, fetch it out on to the 
hearthrug, and at once eat it with apparent relish. -“ Stolen 
witers,” certainly. But what was it? Instinct ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., C. A. WILLIs. 

Newport. 


[To rue Epiror or tue “ Spectrator.”] 

Srr,—I remember one dark night some years ago I was 
returning home from a meeting at Stonesfield, Oxon. Driving 
down the rather steep road from the village, I was surprised 
to find my horse pulling stubbornly to the side of the road— 
almost overturning the conveyance by getting on to the high 
bank—and refusing to answer the rein. At the same time I 
could hear the rattle of a somewhat heavy vehicle coming 
down the opposite hill. Presently it rushed past me at a 
rapid rate, and then my horse resumed his journey in the 
ordinary way. I had not proceeded far when I met a man 
running at full speed, whip in hand, who accosted me with :— 
“Hi! Guv’nor, bave you seen anything of erra a horse and 
van run down this way? I just turned into a public-’ouse to 
‘ave me a drop o’ summat to drink, and when I got out again my 
‘orse and van had run away!” I told him they had just 
passed me a few minutes ago; but I was sorry to hear, some 
time afterwards, that it was many hours before he succeeded 
in overtaking them. Query: was it reason, or instinct, or a 
“special providence,” that led my horse to behave as it did at 
that critical and perilous moment ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hadley Green, Barnet, Herts. Tuomas Evans. 


SHAMMING LAMENESS. 
{To rae Epiron or tur “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—A horse I rode in Australia, ‘Sportsman,’ was very fond 








To fear the morrow. 


of shamming lameness when he was sulky. I have sometimes 
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in the course of a ride got down two or three times to see if 
he really bad a stone in his hoof, as from his gait he seemed 
to have. But it was just pretence. I remember particularly 
taking ‘Sportsman’ on a riding tour which had for one of its 
objects a slight reconnaissance of the country from a military 
point of view. After four days’ steady riding I gave him 
Sunday off in a paddock to prepare him for Monday's task of 
forty-five miles. He rewarded this thought for his welfare by 
jumping a couple of fences and clearing out. I caught him 
after a very long chase and saddled up. He was thoroughly 
sulky, however, and shammed stiffness in the off hind-leg. 
After five miles I was almost prepared to put him in dock as 
genuinely lame, when a mounted policeman on a fine nag 
overtook us. ‘Sportsman’ at once became anxious to show 
off his paces, went along splendidly, trotting, cantering, 
galloping, and ended the forty-five-miles day in good fettle. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Frank Fox. 


[To rae Epitoe or tas “Sprcraron.”) 
Srr,—We had a bay horse for twenty-four years in regular 
work in Ireland. He was known to be at least four years old 
at the time we bought him. Latterly we let him have only 
‘ light work, such as a mile trot to the golf links perhaps twice a 
day, or a mile to the station, and such short distances. He did 
them all with the utmost cheeriness, nearly pulling one’s arms 
out of their sockets to hold him in on the return journey; 
but if by chance we took him past the ordinary limit and 
seemed bent on taking him a mile or so outside the usual 
distance, he would cunningly affect stiffness, approaching at 
‘times almost to halting lameness. This would vanish instantly 
when we turned him with his head towards home; once more 
‘he would be pulling for all he was worth, every symptom of 
lameness vanished. He always pranced at the sound of music 
.and pretended to be alarmed at trains, but nothing depressed 
him, even in his old age, except to go beyond the one-mile 
‘limit, though he would start six times a day with the utmost 
hilarity to do the accustomed short distances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epitu J. M. Preston. 
11 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, S.W. 





“RULE THE ROOST.” 
[To tas Eprron or tus “Srecrator.” | 
Srr,—In last week's Spectator you use the words “rule the 
roost.” I wonder if any of your readers can explain the 
origin of the phrase. It occurs in a letter of Latimer's to 
Ridley in the form of “rule the roast.” Therefore, says 
‘Latimer, “there is no remedy (namely now when they have 
the master-bowl in their hand and rule the roast) but 
patience. Better it is to suffer what cruelty they will put 
unto us, than to incur God's high indignation” (Ridley’s 
Works, p. 115). Milton also uses the same form in his 
“Defence of the People of England.” He says: “Hence 
our ancient and famous lawyer, Bracton, in his first book, 
chap. viii.: ‘There is no King in the case,’ says he, ‘ where 
will rules the roast, and law does not take place’” (p. 174, 
Bohn’s Edition).—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. Youna. 
Bristol. 





THE SATURDAY-TO-MONDAY HABIT. 
[To tax Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,— Whether the practice of resorting to “ week-ends” be 
decried or advocated, it is generally referred to as a modern 
innovation. Yet there are references to it in Law’s “Serious 
Call to a Devout and Holy Life,” written in 1726 (see 
chap. 4) :— 
“ Calidus has traded above thirty years in the greatest city of 
the kingdom; he has been so many years constantly increasing 
his trade and his fortune. Every hour of the day is with him an 
hour of business; and though he eats and drinks very heartily, 
yet every meal seems to be in a hurry, and he would say grace if 
he had time...... Calidus will tell you, with great pleasure, 
that he has been in this hurry for so many years, and that it 
‘must have killed him long ago, but that it has been a rule with 
him to get out of the town every Saturday, and make the Sunday 
a day of quiet, and good refreshment in the country...... It 
must also be owned, that the generality of trading people, 
especially in great towns, are too much like Calidus. You see 
them all the week buried in business, unable to think of anything 
else; and then spending the Sunday in idleness and refreshment, 
in wandering into the country, in such visits and jovial meetings, 
as make it often the worst day of the week.” 


As these words emanated from one who forfeited both his 
Fellowship and all chance of Church preferment in consequence 








of his refusal, on the accession of George L., to take the oath 

abjuring the Pretender, they constitute a portion of available 

evidence that what is generally termed “Sabbatarianism” wag 

not confined to antagonists of the house of Stewart after the 

Restoration.—I am, Sir, &c., ALGERNON WaRREy, 
65 Springfield Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 





SCHOOL ORICKET. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe “ SprcratTor.”] 

Srz,—A recent visit to one of our great public schools hag 
strengthened my conviction that public-school masters, while 
condemning and fighting against the slacking and loafing 
tendencies so apparent in all classes, are daily allowing, even 
encouraging, their boys to spend a large part of their time iy 
an occupation which must produce the very qualities they g 
rightly disapprove of. What I saw there is what can be seen 
on any summer day at most public schools. Twenty-two boys, 
of fifteen years of age or 80, go out to play a pick-up game 
of cricket. Some of them feel some interest in the proceed. 
ings; most of them feel very little to begin with, and that 
little evaporates long before the game is over. Of the batting 
side, all spend the bulk of their time in a state of torpor, 
bodily and mental; of the fielding side, one, the wicket. 
keeper, is active all the time, the two bowlers are active 
during half of the time, and more or less awake during the 
other half. The condition of the rest varies with their place 
in the field; some of them, beginners or duffers,—i.e., boys who 
specially need all the moral training they can get—are put to 
field where their lack of skill will do the least harm, and 
spend practically the whole time in as nearly torpid a condition 
as is compatible with standing upright. And this sort of 
training in the art of sleeping on one’s feet may, and fre. 
quently does, occupy a large share of the g'aytime on several 
successive days. The scorn which Americans feel for cricket 
and cricketers is based not so much on the duration of the 
game as on the amount of sheer loafing which it gives rise 
to. Worst of all, it is unconscious loafing. Boys who get 
leave to watch a match know that they are doing nothing; 
the players in an ordinary school game go in to tea, thinking 
that they have been leading the strenuous life, saying to 
themselves: “ We are not as the factory bands who pay to 
see other men playing.” If the average public-school boy put 
into playing haif the keenness which the factory hand puts 
into watching a game, there would be more hope than there is 
of his becoming a satisfactory member of society. What 
makes the thing utterly unjustifiable is that there are lots of 
games which do not teach boys how to loaf. Cricket at the 
nets (except for the fags, who practise there what they have 
learnt at their games), tennis, fives, racquets, all give splendid 
training, physical and moral. The ordinary school game of 
cricket is ‘the very antithesis of them all; in it physical 
exercise is, for the majority, reduced to a minimum, and the 
moral effect on them is disastrous. So the bey grows up, not 
knowing what people mean when they urge him to be energetic, 
and his master—a modern Sisyphus—painfully rolls the stone 
upwards every morning, only to see it fall back every 
afternoon.—I am, Sir, X&c., AN OUTSIDER. 





CHARLES I. AND THE CHURCH. 
(To tux Epiror or tar “Srectator.”]} 
Sir,—In your kindly notice of my book, “Our Island 
Church” (Spectator, July 17th), you direct my attention to 
“the offer made by this devoted champion of the Church of 
England [King Charles I.] to establish Presbyterianism for 
at least a limited period.” The reference, no doubt, is to the 
negotiations of October, 1646, which resulted in the King, 
under the rigid pressure of military necessity, at last consent- 
ing to the abeyance of the episcopal jurisdictions for a period 
of five years, at the end of which period a “ regulated Episco- 
pacy” was to return. In yielding so far as this, he was 
supported by those staunchly Catholic prelates, Bishops 
Juxon and Brian Duppa. It was a question of saving what 
could be saved out of the wreck of the Church's fortunes in hope 
of a better day dawning, and to avoid further bloodshed. The 
Queen urged the King to concede more, but he said: “How 
can we expect God's blessing if we relinquish His Church?” 
The temporary abeyance of the active functions of episcopal 
regimen is not the same thing as a breach of Apostolical 
succession, and there have been many examples of it im 
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history. To take a modern. instance, the Channel 
— were til recently practicall J Presbyterian, no Bishop 
having visited them for three centuries; yet they had a valid 
priesthood and Sacraments. The English “seigniories” of 
Charles I.’s time were equally a true presbyterate. I do not 
presume to decide whether the concession should, in such a 
cruel strait, have been made. Charles I, was not.one of those 
rocky towers which stand foursquare to every wind that blows, 
but when the question came whether he. would save his own 
life by abandoning the essentials of the Church, he never 
wavered for a moment, —I am, Sir, &e., 

Codjord St. Peter, Wilts. Doucias Mac eane. 





MORAL “BETTERMENT.” 
(To tae Epiror or Tae ‘“Srecraror,.”’] 


Srr,—I write from a camp in Somerset to which children 
come from the poorest parts of Bristol. It is now ten years 
since 1 went first to this camp, and it is interesting to see 
how the children have changed in that time. They are 
much more civilised. They give less trouble and are much 
more amenable to discipline. They do not fight amongst 
themselves-as they used to do, and during the whole week I 
never heard one bad word. I attribute the improvement to 
education, both day and Sunday schools. Most of the children 
go to the latter. It was curious to find them constantly 
talking about the “Territorials.” One never used to hear 
“Volunteers” mentioned. The spirit of the soldier seems to 
have got into the air.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. §. 





THE “SPECTATOR” TENT AT BISLEY.—THIRD YEAR. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Spscrator.” | 


Sin,—Towards the cost of the Spectator Tent at, Bisley, 1909, we 
have received the following amounts :— 


The Spectator .....00+.++000++220 &9 5 0 ' Col. Sir Reginald Hennell, 

Some Haileybury Masters 8 eee: ee 
(per W. Semnote ew) ~~» 418 6 | Col, Vickers Dunfee, V.D. ... 0 3 0 
Mrs. FitzGerald (Belfast) ... 010 0 


R. J. E. Hanson, Esq.......0... 010 0 ND icnitenicncnninmenin . £11 ll 6 


The tent costs £16, houses twenty boys, and affords complete 
training in physical exercises, military drill, and rifle-shooting 
for this number of primary sehoolboy marksmen. Cheques and 
P.0.0., marked “ Spectator Tent,” should be sent to the assistant 
honorary treasurer, “ Lord Roberts’s Boys,” E. C. Ouvry, Esq., 
15 Arandel Street, Strand, London, W.C., or to the bankers, 
Messrs, Coutts and Co., 440 Strand.—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. J. E. Hanson, Hon. Secretary. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE.—SEASIDE CAMPS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tae ‘ Sprecraror.”} 


Sir,—We shall be grateful if you will allow us space in your 
coumns to bring before the public the excellent work being 
carried on by the Boys’ Brigade, with special reference to the 
summer camps of the London Council. 

The work of the Boys’ Brigade, the prototype of the Brigade 
movement, is now well known and universally recognised as one 
of the soundest methods of training boys of the working classes 
in those virtues which mean so much for the future manhood of 
the nation. The Boys’ Brigade now numbers sixty-five thousand 
members throughout the country, of whom some ten thousand 
belong to the: London Council, while throughout the world the 
total membership is one hundred and five thousand boys. 

The training the boys undergo extends over the five impression- 
able years from twelve to seventeen, and how fruitful is the result 
is shown by the robust, self-reliant type of young man who passes 
out of the Brigade. Not only is he physically above the average, 
but he is morally and mentally better equipped for his life work 
and the service of his country. 

Throughout the winter the boys are trained in military and 
physical drill; on Sundays they receive religious instruction in 
the Bible classes ; while during the week all sides of boy nature 
are catered for in the gymnasium, the clubroom, the band, and 
other agencies, all of which play their part in the all-round 
development of the boys. 

During the summer months swimming, cricket, and scouting 
are extensively carried on under proper control; but the most 
important feature of the summer is the week or ten days’ camp, 
which provides not only a healthy holiday. for the boys, but a 
training of the greatest value. The boys keenly anticipate the 
camps for many months in advance, and it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the physical and moral benefits of the change to 
= whose daily work occupies them for long hours:in shop or 
actory, 

The London Committee have instituted a central fund from 
which to make grants to supplement the boys’ payments; but 
hitherto the support received has n altogether inadequate. 
It is earnestly hoped that the result of this appeal will be such 
4s to place the fund upon a sound and satisfactory basis. 

At present only three thousand of the ten thousand boys of the 
London Council are able to attend camp. The full cost of the 


effort for them to.save the half-cost, which is the amount usually 
charged. The cost. per boy is about 15s. for a week, and it is 
estimated thata sum of £2,000 would be required to give the 
whole of the ten thousand boys of the London Council an 
opportunity of tasting the delights of a week by the sea,—surely 
a moderate amount when we consider the benefit to the boys and 
the value of the movement to the Empire. 

We confidently appeal to all who have the welfare of the 
nation’s boyhood at heart to enable the Commitiee to carry on 
and extend this truly patriotic work. Contributions should be 
addressed to the London secretary, or the honorary treasurer, the 
Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., and cheques 
erossed “ Union of London and Smiths Bank.”—We are, Sir, Kc., 

ARGYLL. 

Joun M. Moopy, Major-General. 

A. F. Buxron, Hon. Treasurer. 

Rocer 8S. Peacock, London Secretary. 
London Office, 34 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE FACTORY GIRLS’ HOLIDAY FUND. 
{To Tus Kprror or Tus “Sescraron,* } 


Srr,—I should esteem it a great favour if you would bring to 
the notice of your readers the work of the Factory Girls’ Holiday 
Fund. At the present time, when the holiday season is in full 
working, the fund is greatly in need of money to meet the 
numerous applications which come in daily from poor girls 
needing a rest who cannot afford to pay for it themselves. I feel 
sure that the work done by the Society would have the approval 
of yourself and of your readers.—I am, Sir, Kc., 
Exuior Srock. 
Manorbere Castle, R.S.O., Pembrokeshire. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letlers to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
(To an Air by Henry Lawes, published 1652.) 
THE flowers that in thy garden rise 
Fade and are gone when Summer flies, 

And as their sweets by time decay 
So shall thy hopes be-cast away. 





The Sun that gilds the creeping moss 
Stayeth not Earth’s: eternal loss : 

He is the lord of'all that live, 

Yet there is life-he cannot give. 


The stir of Morning's eager breath— 
Beautiful Eve's impassioned death— 
Thou lovest these,—thou lovest well, 
Yet of the Night thou canst not tell. 


In every land thy feet may tread 
Time like a veil is round thy head: 
Only the land thou seek’st with me 
Never bath been nor yet shall be. 


It_is not far, it is not near, 
Name it hath none that Earth can hear. 
But there thy Soul shall build again 
Memories long destroyed of meu, 
And Joy thereby shall like a river 
Wander from deep to deep for ever. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








BOOKS. 


ngeatinemen, 
LORD BROUGHTON’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Firty years ago Lord Broughton privately printed his 
Recollections of a Long Life in five volumes. With this worl 
as a basis, his daughter, Lady Dorchester, has compiled a 
record of his early manhood, when he was the intimate friend 
of Byron and a notable figure among the stalwarts of Reform, 





* Reeollections of a Long Life. By Lord Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse), 
With Additional Extracts from his Private Diaries, Edited by his Daughter, 





Gamp.is beyond the means. of the boys, and ib entails: no. little 


Lady Dorchester, 2vols.. London; Johm Murray, (248, net.| 
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The record is elucidated by many extracts from his private 
diaries—like all his contemporaries, he was a voluminous 
diarist—and from his published works. The task has been 
admirably executed, and we can only hope that these volumes, 
which come down to 1822, will be followed by others dealing 
with Lord Broughton’s later life. Lord Rosebery in a preface 
which is a model of urbane prose sums up most attractively 
Lord Broughton’s claims to our interest. The contents do not 
fall short of this warranty, for it is one of the most delightful 
books of reminiscences which we have read for long. The man 
who knew Sheridan and Grattan and Canning, who was one 
of Byron's intimate friends, who was allied as a Radical 
with Burdett and went to gaol for his opinions, who was in 
Paris when Waterlco was fought, who loved good talk in 
any circle, and had a singular talent for friendship,—such 
a man could not write a dull diary if he had tried. As they 
stand, these extracts are discretion itself, and we can only 
assume that that discretion is Lady Dorchester’s, for John 
Cam Hobhouse was a man of strong views who could comment 
sharply enough when he wished on the men and things that 
displeased him. There is no raking up of old scandals, for 
which we are grateful; but at the same time we get a very 
intimate and pleasant portrait of the diarist. A book of 
memories may interest without attracting the reader, but we 
defy any one to read these two volumes without acquiring a 
hearty liking for the author. 

Hobhouse was by nature a patient, good-humoured man 
with a fund of robust common-sense. But since Byronism 
was the affectation of the age, he must needs be Byronic, and 
the diary is full of self-examination and an occasional 
taedium vitae which we cannot take quite seriously. His 
was a modest, candid soul, and what in another age would 
have been phrased prosaically takes on in his case something 
of the colour of bis friend Byron’s misanthropy. ‘“ Nothing 
but praise,” he writes, “or the expectation of gaining it one 
day or the other, ever makes me happy; yet what is the use of 
being praised? ...... Does my real merit make me richer 
or taller? Does it prevent me from rotting partially whilst 
above ground and rotting altogether when under it?” The 
tone is well caught, but it is an imitation after all. The real 
Hobhouse had a passion for living. He yearned always to be 
in at the death, and he covered England and Europe in his 
desire for experiences, There is an engaging simplicity about 
him. The thing, he writes, which gives him “the purest 
pleasure is a fine day.” He dines with Ellice and complains: 
“ No talk except from myself, so I learnt not one thing.” He 
notes on his birthday that he has broken “every good resolu- 
tion made last birthday, but I have renewed them all. I have 
gained in character, but lost in capacity, I fear.” He gets 
enormous pleasure out of his travels, and in Switzerland “lay 
down in the sun enjoying myself most entirely, and dared to 
write down in my pocket-book that I was happy.” We question 
whether, but for the influence of Byron, he would have given 
his happiness a thought. He had an excellent heart; thought 
his father the best company he ever met; and mourned for 
the brother killed at Quatre-Bras with a manly grief which 
every reader must respect. He detested Castlereagh, but 
when he saw him laughing in his box at the play he wrote: 
“T do not know-how it was, but I rather liked to see the man 
unbending.” When he got up in the House of Commons to 
attuck Canning, he was almost disarmed by the applause of 
his enemy. ‘There was something radically sound about 
Hobhouse, both in head and heart. He began life a a red- 
hot Radical, but he had no illusions about his fate. “An 
advocate of the people will have few or no coadjutors. It is 
well if even the people themselves understand him.” Again :— 
“T find politics a most engrossing pursuit, and the more I 
see of them the more I am convinced that men of ordinary 
capacities are best qualified for them. A great eagerness to 
excel creates a fastidiousness which is fatal to excellence.” 
This was his own destiny, for he writes later: “I am too 
much' afraid of failing ever to succeed.” He began his political 
career by going to prison for a breach of privilege of the 
Commons. Then he was elected with Burdett Member for 
Westminster, and-played a leading part in the early struggles 
for Reform. By what Lord Rosebery calls “a natural process 
of evolution,” he became a Whig: Peer, and ended as some- 
thing not unlike a Tory. The development was inevitable, for 
Hobhouse was magnificently human, and in the different stages 
of Lis life he exhibited the qualities which are conventionally 








a 
assigned to them. It is natural for the man who combines 
candour and common-sense to change. 

Hobhouse was an author of some note and a great reader 
but he does not tell us much about his literary preferences, 
Like Byron, he adored Pope. “Iam convinced that even my 
friend's poetry would have been thought monstrous ang 
affected in an age still ringing with the melody and sense of 
that great writer.” He has an odd note on The Antiquary ead 
“Tlike it better than any other of our times. There ig no 
love in it, and absurd womankind do not play too distinguisheg 
a part.” He is more concerned with life than with letters, 
and with lawyers and politicians rather than poets. There jg 
an admirable sketch of Erskine, and some curious reminis. 
cences of Fox and Sheridan. Sheridan told him that both he 
and Fox would be known to future ages only as having stood 
by the side of Burke, and added:—“ But he was a bad man, 
an interested man; in company vulgar, either haughty and 
overbearing, or mean and cringing ; he loved flattery.” Lady 
Bessborough’s account of Sheridan's last days is a gruesome 
picture which we dare not spoil by quotation. Hobhouse ig 
not much of a raconteur, but there are some good stories, 
Shute, the Bishop of Durham, desired one of his pupils not to 
call his task an imposition. ‘“ You're a man of family, I’m a 
man of family ; call it a literary transaction between two men 
of fashion.” Here is an illustration of the old dislike to 
foreigners. “Old Meynell said one day, after the American 
peace was made: ‘I wish we were all safe and at war again.’” 
And here is a piece of scandal about a virtuous Radical; 
“ He told us how Joseph Hume had made his fortune in seven 
years in India by contracting to supply the army with corn, 
and by paying in bad rupees, but all quite honourably.” 

Hobhouse’s most notable characteristic was his capacity for 
hero-worship, a passion which often burns strongly in natures 
otherwise prosaic and critical. Two heroes dominated the 
early days of his manhood,—Napoleon, whom he only met 
once, and Byron, to whom he proved a loyal, candid, and 
much-enduring friend. The most interesting Napoleon gossip 
is the account of Mr. Macnamara’s conversations with the 
Emperor at Elba. Napoleon denied the story of his attempted 
suicide, defended the putting to death of the Duc d’Enghien 
and the massacre of the Turks at Jaffa, declared that he was 
too good for the French people, deplored the blunders of his 
Russian campaign, and described Murat as a “magnifico 
lazaarone.” Just before Waterloo Hobhouse realised the dream 
of his life, and stood close to the great man during a review 
of the troops at Paris. “I positively found my eyes moistened 
at the sight of the world’s wonder.” When Napoleon abdicated, 
the phrase, “ Ma vie politique est terminée,” cut him to the 
heart. He has many stories of Waterloo, and is honestly 
enraged at the rumours which charged Napoleon with cowardice. 
“ What pleasure or profit can be derived from the support of 
the paradox that a man who has commanded in fifty pitched 
battles is a coward?” Hobhouse was in Paris when the 
English entered, and gives a vivid description of the spectacle. 
He made every effort to get his Government to refrain from 
restoring Louis XVIII., and puts the blame of the restoration 
wholly on Castlereagh. He is always loud in his praise of 
Wellington's generosity and moderation. He wrote a book 
called Letters from Paris during the Last Reign of Napoleon, 
which the exile in St. Helena read and liked, so that messages 
passed between the hero and the hero-worshipper. When 
Napoleon died the diary is full of sad tales of the last days, 
and to him any man who had spoken with the exile was an 
object almost of veneration. He goes down to Moulsey and 
sees on the race-ground a sorrel which had carried Napoleon 
on one of his campaigns. “I really did not like to look at the 
horse,” writes this honest enthusiast. 

With the possible exception of Scrope Davies, Hobhouse was 
Byron’s most intimate friend. They travelled together on 
the Continent more than once, and shared certain mad adven- 
tures. They were more or less of the same way of thinking 
on public affairs. Hobhouse was his friend's best man at his 
strange, cold-blooded marriage; he edited his poems and did 
the work of an agent in selling them, he strove to settle the 
Byron family quarrels, and at all times and in all places be 
upheld his friend's cause against the world. He was a devotee, 
but by no means a blind one. He criticises Byron's poetry 
with shrewdness and severity, and complains sometimes of 
having to do “with a head totally incapable of receiving 
certain ideas, and with a wag.” When Hobhouse went 
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n wrote a skit on bim which gave great offence. 
tten about thus by a man in whom I had ‘ garnered 
=e heart’! I know of nothing worse in life.” Sometimes 
a. Byron who takes umbrage at some piece of plain 
- aking, for these friends were not mealy-mouthed. Hob- 
os played a great part in settling the poet’s difficulties, 
financial or domestic, and Lady Dorchester has printed at the 
end of the second volume the long statement of Byron's case 
which her father wrote at the time of the separation. It isa 
valuable document, and full emphasis is laid on the undoubted 
strangeness and inconsistency of much | of Lady Byron's 
conduct. We do not wish to raise this subject here, but we are 
bound to say that nothing in Hobhouse’s statement seems 
to us to disprove effectually the argument of the late Lord 
Lovelace in his remarkable work, Astarte. Lady Byron did 
not deny the story about Mrs. Leigh; she only denied that it 
originated with her or would have formed part of her case had 
she gone into Court. We need not pursue the subject, but it 
should be said that to a lover of Byron these volumes are 
pleasant reading, sinoe they show how a most capable and 
bard-headed gentleman, knowing all, could forgive all, and 
be ready at any moment to sacrifice his very considerable 
ambitions to do some humble office for his friend. This is how 
Hobhouse wrote of Byron's departure from England :— 

“ He got on board a little after nine: the bustle left Byron in 
spirits, but he looked affected when the packet glided off. I ran 
to the end of the wooden pier, and as the vessel tossed by us 
through a rough sea and contrary wind, I saw him again; the 
dear fellow pulled off his cap and waved it tome. I gazed until 
Icould not distinguish him any longer. God bless him for a 
gallant spirit and a kind one.” 


ol. Byro' 
oe. be wri 





NELSON, AND OTHER NAVAL STUDIES.* 
Mr. THURSFIELD'’S new volume will be welcomed by all serious 
students of naval affairs. It resumes and systematises the 
teaching on Great Britain’s naval problems which for a great 
many years he has been expounding in the fleeting columns 
of a daily paper, or in the scarcely more lasting pages of our 
multitudinous magazines, and allows us to see the principles 
and reasons of his naval faith. His authority to speak is 
unquestionable. It is true, as he more than once notes with 
becoming modesty, he is not a trained sailor; but his scholarly 
study of naval history, and his long practical experience in 
following manceuvres and the developments of naval matériel 
and strategy, make him a peculiarly sane and illuminating 
writer on naval problems. It is, for example, especially useful 
in a discussion on the order of attack at Trafalgar for a writer 
to be uble to draw on his own experience as an eyewitness at 
maneuvres as a touchstone of the value of contemporary 
evidence in the way Mr. Thursfie!d is able todo. Many other 
such personal touches in this book show the author's intimate 
acquaintance with the actual working of a fleet and his com- 
merce with naval officers, which enable him to speak with a 
rare sureness of touch on the past and present problems of 
naval strategy. 

What, then, is the naval faith which we can gather from 
this volume? In seeking it, it would be a mistake to look 
solely to the preface and the four essays specifically concerned 
with modern questions, for although the four essays on Nelson 
and those on Duncan and Paul Jones deal with a period of 
sailing-ships now gone for ever, the fundamental principles 
enunciated by the author remain the same throughout. 
Broadly speaking, the great truth which Mr. Thursfield has 
to tell his countrymen is that the only conceivable policy for 
any naval operations which this country may have to under- 
take, whether to resist invasion or to protect our commerce, 
is to seek out the enemy's fleet and destroy it at the earliest 
possible moment, and even at the cost of losing the fleet 
which attempts that operation. This may seem a truism, 
as it is to all who have studied history, but it is a truism con- 
stantly forgotten by those who would divert the attention of the 
nation from the one necessity of having a commanding fleet. 
Invasion of these islands, as he points out, would no doubt 
be physically practicable even if our fleets were not destroyed, 
just us Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt was practicable in 
similar civeumstances; but it would be just as ineffective as 
Napoleon's experiment for exactly the same reasons. If, 
however, our fleets were destroyed, he illustrates by the 
happy analogy of the siege of Paris that it would probably 


* Nelson, and other Naval Studies, By James B. Thursfield, M.A, London: 
Joha Murray, (12s, net.] 








be at least as efficient a method of crushing Great Britain 
to invest these islands by a maritime blockade as to reduce 
them by invasion. Again, as he illustrates by Nelson's 
wars, by the American War of Independence, the Japanese 
War, and recent manwuvres of our own Fleet, although in the 
early stages of a war our commerce might to some extent 
suffer from the enemy's cruisers, that danger would very soon 
pass if we once mastered the enemy's fleet, as we must do at any 
cost to preserve our national existence. From these principles 
Mr. Thursfield in his highly important essay on “The Strategy 
of Position” gives the most lucid and the most able defence 
that we have yet seen of the recent changes in the disposition 
of our Fleet. It is, indeed, hardly necessary for us to state 
that we have not been able in all respects to see eye to eye 
with the present Board of Admiralty in their naval policy; 
but at any rate we have always felt that in grasping the 
essential principles of naval defence, and in boldly discarding 
antiquated dispositions in view of the altered state of naval 
preparations abroad, they have done work of enduring benefit, 
To have the Fleet always ready to pounce on an enemy's fleet 
as soon as war is declared, and destroy or blockade it at once, 
instead of leaving our ships dissipated in small detachments, 
useless against any foe, is the idea, so admirably and clearly 
explained by Mr. Thursfield, which underlies recent changes. 
We are still, of course, a maritime nation, but it is doubtful 
whether we think as much about the sea or understand the Navy 
as well as we did in former centuries of our history. This is 
partly perhaps due to the more complicated mechanism of our 
ships and their methods of propulsion, partly also to the fact 
that for a century we have not been engaged in any naval 
war. But whatever the cause may be, it is essential for the 
well-being of the Navy itself that the people of this country 
should fully understand the broad principles governing its use. 
For this purpose Mr. Thursfield has done us a great service 
by so clearly explaining the continuity of history and showing 
the deep-laid foundations of the best naval strategy. 

Apart from this, there is much to praise in this volume. 
We do not feel qualified to discuss some of the deeply con- 
troversial questions which Mr. Thursfield introduces into his 
essays on Nelson, as to the exact bearing of the Nelson 
memorandum, as to whether it was actually followed at 
Trafalgar, and as to the order of battle. We should be sorry 
to differ from so accomplished a scholar on the subject; but 
even if his views are not altogether borne out by the facts, his 
statement of the problems in themselves is valuable in 
calling renewed attention to our most winning national 
hero, and we confess that we naturally sympathise with Mr. 
Thursfield’s attitude in ranking himself “on the side of the 
angels.” If, as we believe, Mr. Thursfield is right in his 
enthusiastic judgment of Nelson's greatness, that alone would 
be a very potent argument for his contention that greatness 
is to be found in the crowning action of his career, and not 
inconsiderate rashness or pettiness. The only previously 
unpublished essay in the volume, on Paul Jones, is particu- 
larly interesting for Mr. Thursfield’s discovery of an account 
of this naval commander by Disraeli. It also gives a 
reasoned and very persuasive defence of Paul Jones against 
the usual belief that he was a mere roystering buccaneer. 
Certainly the paper quoted by Mr. Thursfield giving Paul 
Jones’s scheme for the education of naval officers at West 
Point is in itself almost sufficient proof that such a belief is 
unwarranted. Again, we are constantly finding pregnant 
remarks on warfare, which lead to disquieting and salutary 
revisions of commonplace opinions. Most people, for example, 
have a vague idea that modern battleships are in every way 
more effective than the old suiling-ships ; but, as Mr. Thursfield 
points out when discussing the ‘Alabama’ and commerce 
destroyers, the dependence on coal only for progression has 
very much limited the range of fighting-ships, and a sea- 
Power without frequent coaling-stations all over the globe is 
far more restricted in its action than in the past. The same 
is also true of land forces, a point not forgotten by the author 
in illustrating one of his arguments from Caesar's campaigns. 
The chief fault that we have to find with this volume is that 
it shows some signs of its journalistic origin, notably in a habit 
of repeating the same phrases, or even the same arguments. 
This is often necessary in journalism to keep the careless and 
discursive reader to the matter in hand. In a more deliberate 
volume of the high level attained in this one it should not be 
so necessary, and is annoying. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AT ROME IN THE AGE OF 
CICERO.* 
To illustrate the social life of remote antiquity must, we 
think, always be a hard task. Great events and great figures 
often, it is true, stand out in almost startling clearness, but 
over the daily doings of the obscure multitude time lays its 
all-effacing band, and it is only here and there from some 
chance allusion in literature, from some broken tombstone, 
from a bit of scribbling on a wall, or a shred of papyrus in a 
rubbish-heap, that we seem to learn anything about common 
folk. And this is assuredly true of the age of Cicero. Of 
few ages, in fact, do we know at once so much and so little. 
Sulla, Catiline, Pompey, Crassus, Antony, Caesur, and a score 
of others are as familiar to us as the men of our own day. 
We watch their goings out and comings in, we almost enter 
their houses and become their intimates, but of the multitude 
that thronged the streets of Rome, of the plebs, or mere 
“fillers up” of the State, and of the vast mass of slaves, our 
ignorance is almost complete. Homer does not hold all but 
“Zeus-born kings” of less account than the great Romans of 
Cicero’s time did ordinary men. The slave was for the most part 
reckoned a mere chattel who, when “aged or diseased,” should, 
as Cato recommends in his work on agriculture, be “sold” along 
with “old waggons, old tools, and whatever else is useless” ; 
while the city mob of freemen needed, no doubt, to be kept 
in humour, to be bribed with corn-doles and amused with 
shows, but otherwise were left to live, breed, and die in their 
“rabbit-warrens,” no one cared how. The population of Rome 
alone was, perhaps, considerably over half-a-million. Yet 
in 104 B.C. the tribune Philippus declared that there “ were 
not more than two thousand persons of substance (qui rem 
haberent) in the State,” and Cicero denounces the utterance as 
“ criminal,” because it suggested the “ levelling (aequationem) 
of fortunes.’ That is how he writes in the treatise On 
Duty which he addressed to his son, who was then studying 
philosophy at the University on an allowance of £800 a year, 
and his language is. typical of the spirit of his age. Rome 
had, in fact, conquered the world for the profit of a few, and 
the word “ Republic” had become a euphemism for a narrow 
oligarchy, into which only birth, wealth, and occasionally 
genius found admittance. Outside that charmed circle every- 
thing was trivial; within it life was of the fullest. Its 
members were all, as it were, Princes, the great ones of the 
earth, who levied tribute from all nations, while they fought, 
intrigued, and gambled among themselves for the vast prizes 
of ambition, Here and there, indeed, some quieter spirits 
stood aloof from the struggle. The learned Sulpicius—non 
magis iuris consultus quam tustitiae—was content in privacy 
to lay the solid foundations of Roman law; Atticus cultivated 
in seclusion the fine art of making friends of everybody, and 
money out of everything; while Lucullus resigned the laurels 
of victory in order to build villas, collect books, and leave a 
name which is still honoured in gastronomy. But these were 
‘the exceptions. The most were swept into the wild struggle 
‘and perished in it. From the day when Catiline fell at 
Faesulae to the day when the head of Cicero was nailed upon the 
Rostra, Rome for twenty years saw tragedy succeed tragedy, 
and the lesser interests of “social life” were dwarfed and 
overmastered by larger passions. Even in Cicero’s Letters, 
‘intimate and gossipy as they are, it is public life that really 
fills the writer’s thoughts. Philosophy and literature, his 
‘own household affairs, or the last scandal no doubt attract 
him, but what absorbs his mind is the great drama that was 
daily being acted at Rome. Every scene, every piece of 
by-play, every gesture rivets his attention, and even when he 
turns aside from public life the only private affairs which 
concern him are those of the powerful and the great. You 
might as well seek to understand ordinary life by reading 
Disraeli’s novels as by reading the correspondence of Cicero. 
The high place to which he had raised himself by his genius 
exactly suited his taste, his ambition, and his vanity. He 
enjoyed the splendour of his surroundings, but it dazzled 
‘him so that he was blind to everything outside, and when 
‘Mr. Warde Fowler states that “in his nine hundred con- 
temporary letters we have the richest treasure-house of 
social life that has survived from any period of classical 
antiquity,” he is only justified if he makes the term 





Wee 
“social” refer exclusively to what is now called “ society,” 
The world for Cicero is a world of great noblemen and 
great financiers. His political ideal is to establish thay 
“concord of orders” which means to him the union of the 
aristocracy of birth or rank with the aristocracy of Wealth 
and his conception of private life is in accordance with ik 
He lived among men who built palaces, and only understands 
existence on a great seale. His own mansion on the Palating 
cost him £28,000, while he possessed some six “ villas” in the 
country, and “for him and his friends the word villa . . : 
meant gardens, libraries, baths, and collections of works of 
art, with plenty of convenient rooms for study or entertaig. 
ment.” That is how he was himself housed, and he can be 
eloquent about the “ Home,” with its “altars, hearths, holy 
rites, sanctities, ceremonies,” and the like, but the thousandg 
of his countrymen who were huddled together in “ lodging. 
houses” (insulae) lie outside his range of observation. Horaca, 
good easy soul, tells us more in a few pages about the rea} 
life of Rome than is to be found in all the volumes of Cicero, 
But then Horace loved common folk. Old Ofella, that 
“rustic uncouth sage” who evolves his own philosophy and 
sups on “cabbage with a smoked ham-shank,” is exactly 
to his taste. He likes to saunter round “the Forum in ay 
evening, ask the price of vegetables,’ and “listen to the 
fortune-tellers,” or to introduce us to that delightful Cockney, 
Volteius Mena, as he sits beneath the barber's awning “gently 
trimming his nails” while he waits for a shave; but to think 
of Cicero acting or talking in such a manner is impossible, 
We cannot imagine him enjoying the humours of the 
marketplace, or describing a common hawker— 

“ Vilia vendentem tunicato scruta popello.” 

Merely to pen such Latin would have disturbed him, and 
Horace’s last three words are none of them to be found in 
the Thesaurus Ciceronianus. They belong to the language of 
a workaday world, and the great Consular does not recognise 
that form of “social life” in which people meet in their 
shirt-sleeves around a coster’s barrow. 

It has been necessary to make these remarks because they 
partly explain why the present volume is disappointing. Mr. 
Warde Fowler does not “go out into the highways and 
hedges” in quest of information, but is for the most part 
content to cling to Cicero and society. Of his eleven chapters, 
one is “topographical,” six deal expressly only with the upper 
classes, and another, which is headed “ Religion,” discusses 
Lucretius and the Stoics, but makes no reference to the hopes 
and fears of that vast and motley throng from whose ranks 
were to spring those “saints” whom St. Paul greets with 
such loving and careful recollection. His work is indeed 
admirably written, and presents a clear picture of the 
conditions among which the governing class at Rome lived, 
but it fails the student exactly where he most needs help and 
guidance; nor will those who are familiar with Marquardt’s 
Privatleben der Réimer, or Gaston Boissier’s Cicéron et ses 
Amis, find in it much that is new. 





THREE BISHOPS.* 


FourTEEN out of the fifty years of Bishop Wilkinson's 
ministerial life were spent in London parishes. Two years 
in the poor district of St. Peter's, Windmill Street, showed 
what he was. His preaching attracted distinguished hearers, 
Lord Derby, Mr. Gladstone, and the Bishop of London (Tait) 
were among them. In 1870 the Bishop (not Tait, but his 
successor) offered him St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. The twelve 
years which followed were a memorable period in London 
Church history. His preaching was a power of which the 
memory still survives. It must be ranked with that of Henry 
Melville (to go back to an earlier generation), of Samuel 
Wilberforce, and of H. P. Liddon. Everybody went to hear 
him. Matthew Arnold went on a memorable occasion when 
the preacher defended missions (of the revivalist kind), 
His criticism is characteristic. “I do not much believe in 
good being done by a man unless he can give light, and 
Wilkinson’s fire is very turbid; but his power of heating, 
penetrating, and agitating is extraordinary.” In 1882 the 
bishopric of Truro, vacant by the translation of Dr. Benson 





* (1) Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of St. Andrews. By A. J. 
Mason, D.D. 2 vols. London: Longmans and Co. [25s. net,|]——(2) Biswp 
Harper and the Canterbury Settlement. By H. T, Purchas, M.A. Londons 





* Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero, By W. Warde Fowler. London: 
Blacmillaz and Co, [10s, net.] 


Whitcombe and Tombs. [5s.]——(3) 4 Bishop in the Bough. Edited by the 


Rev. Wallace Duthie, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [7s, 6d. net] 
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was offered to him. After eight years he 
shattered in health ; indeed, it was only 
- i f friends that induced him to stay so 
the sg geet months of suffering, terminated with 
wee aable suddenness, he began work again as Bishop of 
os Andrews. His election was unanimous, with the one dis- 
yo a note that it was proposed to enter on the records a 
c ret that it had not been possible to find a Scotsman 
(Scotchman in the text). Here the last sixteen years of his 
life were spent. At Truro and St. Andrews he did his work 
well; but be would scarcely have been distinguished from the 

to whom the same praise belongs but for his famous 
= London. The world is certainly richer for having 


to Canterbury, 
resigned, greatly 


in 
ee constelly studied picture of his life. The book, with its 
eight hundred and fifty pages, may seem somewhat long, but 
not to the public for which it is meant. 


It was a remarkable change when Henry Harper left his 
country parish of Mortimer—he had previously been a Conduct 
of Eton—for the newly founded bishopric of Christchurch, 
New Zealand. He was more than fifty years of age, and the 
work which he undertook was in every way most difficult. 
There were the ordinary hardships of a new country, and the 
peculiar circumstances of the place. Canterbury had been 
intended to be a Church of England Atlantis, a colony which 
was to show what Anglicanism could do if it had a fair field— 
and favour. The scheme failed, for want of money and other 
reasons. The new Bishop had to make the best of the case,— 
and he certainly made it. In the endurance of perils by land and 
water he was a good second to his great chief, George Selwyn, 
and in his management of his diocese singularly prudent. He 
held his See for thirty-four years, something like a record 
period in Colonial episcopacy. He was in his eighty-eighth 
year when he resigned, and here, we take it, the record is 
beyond question. Mr. Purchas has put much into a small 
compass. 

Bishop Sheepshanks’s experience was the converse of 
Bishop Harper's. After two years at Leeds under Dr. Hook, 
of whom he speaks with affectionate admiration, he went out 
to British Columbia. That country has some rough places 
still; fifty years ago—it is almost exactly this time since he 
bade farewell to England—it had little else. He landed at 
New Westminster, now a city, then a collection of huts. 
Pages of description would not be so effective as the pair of 
photographs which show us “Holy Trinity Church and 
Rectory.” The rectory is undistinguishable from any other 
log cabin; the church has a more sloping roof and a 
belfry. And the people were as rough as the place, for the 
gold-fever was at its height. Yet there was not a little to 
excourage the newcomer. He did not appeal in vain for help 
in his work. He found—the observation is well worth noting— 
that the Americans and Canadians were much more prompt 
in giving than the English, accustomed, it is suggested, to get 
their religious privileges for nothing. Here is a characteristic 
story of how the miner gave his “mite.” The parson as he 
passed a claim would ask for the “boss” and explain his 
object. “ Well, Doc’,” he would say, “bave you a piece of 
paper about you?” Of course he had; and the paper went 
down some eighteen feet to the worker. He took some grains 

of gold from a leathern bag, screwed them up in the paper, and 
threw it up with a “Here, Doc’, catch.” The amount was usually 
about £2. The threepenny-bit is the substitute in more civilised 
places. British Columbia occupies about half the book, and 
it is no disparagement to the author to say that it is the most 
interesting part. The Sandwich Islands, China, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Siberia do not show such marvellous changes, 
nor is it in these regions that we see “the Bishop in the 
rough.” 





DISTRIBUTION MAP OF THE MILITARY FORCES 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES.* 
Tais map, which has been prepared by Mr. Percy Fisher 
under the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel a Court Repington, 
the well-known writer on military subjects, shows the dis- 
tribution of the military forces in the British Islands. It is 
accompanied with tables recording the position of the Regular 
and Territorial field armies and the troops allotted to coast 
defence, A map of this kind is exceedingly difficult to describe 
ma way which will be intelligible to the reader who has not 


the map before him. We can say, however, that the work 
is a very valuable one, and deserves to be studied, not only by 
officers of the Regular and Territorial Forces, but by civilians 
who take an interest in the defence of the country. It is to 
be hoped that the latter will not be misled by the map into 
thinking that our military position is stronger than it really is. 
Owing to the exigencies of map-drawing, the coast appears in 
many places to be literally bristling with cannon and troops, 
but in reality all that the map shows in this respect is the 
extreme difficulty of guarding a long coastline. Once granted 
the loss of the command of the sea, there is no frontier so 
difficult to guard as that of an island. In the first place, 
the indentations of the coast make a water frontier 
infinitely longer than a land frontier, for the latter in 
the course of ages has generally assumed a more or less 
simple configuration. Therefore, assuming the need of land 
defence, an island frontier takes a proportionately larger 
number of men to defend it. Next, a sea frontier is far more 
open to surprise, and the possible ways of approach are very 
much greater in number. On a land frontier you can be 
pretty sure that the enemy will not come across this or that 
rugged line of hills, or over a river at places where crossing is 
specially difficult and dangerous. The sea, with its level 
uniformity, makes it, speaking generally, as easy for the 
enemy to reach our shores from one direction as from another. 
The Germans can only cross the French frontier at a certain 
limited number of places which exactly confront the German 
frontier, They may land on the British Islands, not only on 
the East Coast, but on the West, the North, or the South. 
For this reason the main security against invasion must 
always be the Fleet. If, however, it is necessary, as we think 
it is, to provide against the possibility of our sea defence 
temporarily failing, preparation for land defence becomes an 
exceedingly difficult problem. Asa rule, the best defence is a 
powerfu] mobile army which is not tied to any particular 
place, but can move rapidly to the danger spot. Local defence 
should, of course, not be neglected; but it is on a mobile field 
army that we must place our main reliance from the military 
point of view. First our ships, next our mobile field army, and 
then the local defences. This is tne order of military merit. 





EAST AFRICA* 


Earty in 1906 Dr. Karl Weule was sent to study the 
ethnology of German East Africa on the spot. He spent 
some six months in that country, acting with considerable 
energy, and sustained by that good opinion of himself which 
is not the least valuable of an explorer’s assets. In this 
volume he records his experiences, an \ sets forth his acqnisi- 
tions. These will be found to be full of interest and value, 
not a little increased by the fact that the book has had a 
thoroughly competent translator, who has herself a con- 
siderable knowledge of life in East Africa. An excellent 
specimen of Dr. Weule’s methods is to be met with on 
pp. 308 seg., where he relates his inquiries into the “ pro- 
hibited degrees of marriage” among native tribes. Miss 
Werner thinks that his mode of inquiry is too direct, bat 
allows that it was more fruitful of results than could have 
been expected. A German policeman cross-examining some 
strangers who have transgressed regulations could not 
have been more peremptory. So it seems as we read; still, 
there must have been a certain bonhomie in the questioner 
which contributed to his success. To many readers the non- 
scientific portions of Dr. Weule’s book will be the most 
attractive. There is his estimate, for instance, of German 
East Africa. He is not sanguine—“It is not a pays de 
Cocagne where roast pigeons will fly of their own accord into 
people’s mouths”—but he does not despair. If the native, 
without appliances, can make a living out of the soil, why not 
the European, with all the help that he can command? Only 
the European wants a great deal more. And it must be 
owned that there is something ominous in Miss Werner's 
comment, Sbe does not think that the country can ever be 
colonised as Canada and Australia have been by ourselves, 
“So far as the country has been settled at all, it is on the planta- 
tion system,—European capitalists cultivating large tracts 
of land by means of native labour it is not a healthy 
one for employers or employed.” 





is Distribution Map of the Military Forces in the British Isles, London: 
ton, Praed, and Co., 67 St. James's Street, S.W. (7s. 6d. net.) 





Life in East Africa. By Dr. Karl Weule. Translated by Alice 
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4. BISTURY OF THE. CHUROH OF BNGLAND.® accepted the mission from his untrustworthy and inhy; a 
To write the history of some thirteen hundred years in about © nbumay he 
a third of that coniie of pages is a very aiffoult task; to —— oat ress expen ges he + tery were it riot thet Th 
a ns ee t sehnertncs an aye lib the author is obviously less particular about the credibility for 
Pe ay eS — of her story than intent on the glaring contrast and aff; Jik 
and to suit the various sehools of thought in the Anglican |}: ..6n Jove and violence nity i 
Church an impossibility. Mr. Patterson does not hold with | m4, theme though we ‘think t mertid, miské bi va 
Lord Halifax that the Reformation is a thing to be repented |}. \,.. ws sand Gamchllan twealejent 1 me _ saved “0 
f i keloth and ashes. On the cont he considers that | ,> yore f a . 
a aie . ge rary, to the Beatie! the Greeks contemplated the spectacle of a man who killej yo 
it was ithe eo Se a 4 - ee ~ his father, not only for what was held a valid cause, jy Jo 
people.” On the other band, not a few of his judgments will | ..4.. actual divine guidance, and yet he was pu i 
not please those who in practice, though not in theory, date by the Furies, who r ecognised =e enone fee Rie ‘ wi 
. . . apr ° ’ cide, ra 
tne Ohare hisoy from th sistent eenkary, General tow the great! of Greckgoldowen prowunce mt 
upon for im artial iad ment and a reasonable estimate of difficult conflict of justifications, and delivers Orestes from [y “ 
doubtful ecultiien ma causes. The estimate of Laud _ reac « = a the culmination of one of the ii A 
eng a a er fair - ‘iat phe gyerttnedl : It most purifying tragedies in the world. But “Lucas Malet” Jy 
h y te the ¢ f as yn: One or | 8 not Grecian. To begin with, there is a mixture of motive, [7 . 
me are ‘ " ee 2 Pe yeas Pes a iw which, though it might be immaterial elsewhere, prevents thig a B 
penn yore ro tharoes Leeds Sieeealin pont fro. 2 yg story from being presented on the only conditions attunable tp 7 P 
theory, and penile ene are to ra of a policy by te nog te re directness of tragedy. The young ma Ff 8 
’ o? « ¢ . = t it F 
its results, that the Laudian régime must be condemned as teats “af ain “tase a pe ek a d a . ' 
. . . . - . " 3 . ’ e ’ J? r 
having made the Bagi Church tm tines more unger |an cy and sta fr toh. oY Kiley Unig 
- : esicger 7 re ; eaiy »e must forfeit his own life. e can all understand that, ] 
eo sooner comet pane “a rgeall marae a But then he obscures the issue by speaking of his escape from t 
waye of thinking ie stated too widely. All the South-Eastern | “n° vores, Of the Prison where men (saved trom death ly } 
emedt indnd en tae the wiliejens werden what is said to be the humanitarian law of the land) rot away : 
, 2 : ‘ : *| in pestilence and sordid misery. That is an intelligilly | } 
= oe a ee eee oe reason for suicide, but it is at all events quite different from 
must be allowed to the different temper of the local Sahihed ne eer, as See, Se Young tes Gate ws Gene 
io Sed cus. cemenciiy to rence pati the Sciathoed of had committed suicide only for his mental appeasement. “I 7 
are justi i belief,” he says, “that by letti 
Wesleyanism and its developments, and of the condition of hela pout 4 tend Phe cd hr ee me Sons 
religious life which it did so much to amend. The Oxford | wr gyal not complain especially of the unreality da ‘ 
Movement, too, though here the fires are nearer the surfaceand | . .ij,o.'s method.—the bishiy conesions and " dabesiad 
the ashes more treacherous, is judiciously dealt with. But . 1] - pe 


what does Mr. Patterson mean when, speaking of the year 
1872 and of the time immediately following, he says: “ Some 
clergymen were so foolish as to raise Protestant feeling by 
talking of ‘the Mass’ instead of the Holy Communion”? Is 
it possible that he is not aware that to-day many members of 
the most powerful body in the Church, the English Church 
Union, would do the same? In the last paragraph we see « 
reference to disestablishment, which certainly has not a tone 
of absolute hostility. 





NOVELS. 


THE SCORE.+ 

In the two long stories in “ Lucas Malet’s” new book there 
is only ove thought in common so far as we can discover, and 
that is the perverted idea that “all men kill the thing they 
love.” Inthe seeond story, to be sure, there is no killing; but 
the incident in which a man, filled with a blind and futile 
passion for a woman who will not marry him, proves his 
potential power of conquest by nearly crushing her to death 
in his arms, is essentially similar. We are implicitly asked 
to believe—for there is no question of stupid revenge or 
jealousy—that love and brutality are primitively or funda- 
mentally interchanzeable. The woman must be supposed to 
accept that as natural, for she is not surprised and betrays no 
resentment. We bave noticed the workings of this idea in 
more than one French novel and play, but we have taken 
them as an example of the confusion of the abnormal and 
the normal by slightly overstrained French perceptiveness in 
the quasi-pathological study of human emotions. 

In the first story a young Italian is dying in a hospital, 
having shot himself with a “soft-nosed bullet.” The narra- 
tive is cast in the form of a confession to a priest. The 
young man has killed his greatest friend—a friend who 
had excited in him an absorbing devotion—for the rather 
inadequate reason that he was incited to do so by his reputed 
father, for whom, as we are expressly told, he had no liking, or 
even respect. When he has fulfilled his mission of murder, be 
learns that the statement that bis mother had been wronged 
by the murdered man was a distorted and prejudiced revela- 
tion made to him for a purpose. He has, in fact, killed his 


° A History of the Church of England. By the Rev. M. W. Patterson. 
London: Longmans and Co. [7s. 6d. net.] 








sustained language in which the young man (who is holding 
back death by sheer panting resolution and _ loses his 
memory at intervals) tells his complicated story. For, 
after all, the setting of the scene is exotic, and it is easy 
to take the whole thing as designed phantasmagoria or asa 
symbol. Even so the language falls into a “journalistic” 
style occasionally which is distracting, as when the young man 
says: “And to all this his salon, as I entered it, offered an 
arresting contrast, calculated to stimulate one’s appreciation 
of his personal detachment and the dignity of his attain- 
ments”; or, again, it falls into a just too “literary ” form for 
the cireumstances, as when he says: “The day was amuzing 
in beauty; sea and sky blazing with rich clear colour; the 
town, gardens, mountains, glittering in the sunshine ; Nature, 
filled with the energy of the vernal equinox, rising effulyent, 
triumphant, prodigal in desire and in loveliness, from her 
winter sleep.” These are characteristic defects. Readers 
who bave hitherto found in “Lucas Malet’s” style strength 
rather than violence may hope to find it again here. For our 
part, while we gladly admit the opulence and vigour of her 
narrative, we have to confess that her preference for the 
brutal event and the naked and ugly epithet is distasteful. 
The passage in which the murder is described revolted us with 
its gladiatorial gusto, but did not move us; and her provoca 
tions are the more regrettable that they do not, so fur as we 
can perceive, add anything substantial to the effectiveness of 
her stories. 

In the second story, which is infinitely the more credible 
of the two, there are several pages in which an actress, the 
chief character, debates with herself whether she shall marry 
the man who a little later nearly crushes the breath out of ber. 
Her reasons “ pro” and “con” are as little spiritual as become 
her sullied career, but they have not only an excellent shrewd- 
ness, but an unequivocal generosity which is not uncommon 
in the kind of woman who may be “ bad,” but is at least “a 
good sort.” These pages are so well done that they have 
caused us to hope that “ Lucas Malet” will recognise soon 
that her native power and insight can easily dispense with 
those adventitious aids to make people “feel” which are to 
us extremely unpleasant. 





Joan of the Hills. By T. B. Clegg. (John Lane. 63.)—The 
plot is of an ordinary kind,—a marriage made in haste and 
repented of at leisure. And the hero is not heroic; courage and, 





t+ The Score. By Lucas Malet (Mra, Mary St, Leger Harrison), London: 
Jobn Murray. [6s.] 





we may say, honour fail him when the need is greatest, though 
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qualities, so that he is a man not below the average. 
The heroine is good, though of herself she would not make the 
fortune of a novel. Jackie, the son, whom we see for something 
Jike twenty years from the time of his entering on the 
scene very unceremoniously down to the dénodment of . the 
story, is quite admirable. And the hero must certainly have 
much of the credit of turning a waif and stray into so fine a 
young fellow. But Peter Henry, storekeeper and moneylender— 
Joan’s father, we may explain—is the finest creation in the book. 
He reminds us in a way of David Harum. But David's hardness 
was only on the outside; Peter's is in him, or a great part of him, 
and yet somehow we do not think the worse of him for it. Perhaps 
a closer parallel is “ Uncle Jethro” in Mr. Winston Churchill's 
“Coniston.” The scene of the story is for the most part laid in 


he has fine 


Australia. 

Studies in Wives. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (W. Heinemann. 
6s.)—The wives of Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s collection are, generally 
sneaking, an extraordinarily unpleasant set, and the episodes 
which she chooses to relate are extremely disagreeable. The first 
story, “ Althea’s Opportunity,” is the best in the volume, and the 
account of the unfortunate young wife taking the corpse of 
her husband home in a four-wheeled cab is drawn with grim 
and impressive realism. “Mr. Jarvice’s Wife,” on the other 
hand, is a story which might have been put into a book of 
tales constructed as a warning to the young. There is also in 
the plot an obvious echo of a cause célébre some twenty years 
old. Perhaps the most interesting of the sketches is one in which 
the husband and wife determine to carry out the suggestion of 
the late Mr. Meredith, and treat marriage as a private contract 
entered into for a certain term of years, with an option of renewal 
by common consent. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes does not shrink from 
pointing out the consequences of this experiment, and she uses 
all her art to make them appalling. The book cannot be described 
as agreeable, but it will be found interesting by those who 
like studies in femininity, and do not mind some of them 
being morbid. 

ReapaBLe Novets.—The Conversion of Con Cregan, and other 
Blories. By Dorothea Conyers. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
Thirteen stories of unequal merit. Where the horse comes in the 
story is pretty sure to be good; but the best of all is “‘ What the 
Red Cow Did.” The Wooden Horse. By H. 8S. Walpole. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—The city to be taken is a family 
tradition of pride and exclusion; the reader will find out for 
himself, not without pleasure, about “the wooden horse.” But in 
this ‘Troy there were traitors. 








THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Tax concluding article in the July number of the Edinburgh 
Review is an emphatic condemnation of the Budget, all the more 
forcible because the writer goes far in his general approval of 
the Government’s conduct of affairs. The fact is that the 
“Mountain” in the Cabinet has triumphed again. It was 
prophesied some time ago that Messrs. Lloyd George and 
Churchill would propose a Socialistic scheme, that their 
colleagues would reject it, that they would thereupon resign, 
and that the next swing of the pendulum would bring them, 
not the Imperialist Liberals, to the top. The first item of the 
prediction is fulfilled; but the colleagues did not reject, and the 
two political steeplechasers did not get the fall they were said to 
be riding for.—It is pleasant to turn to the article on “South 
African Union.” There have been generosity and courage here, 
aud good sense and moderation there; “nothing has so much 
impressed the Boer leaders with a sense of admiration as this 
policy of confidence.” Of course there will be difficulties ; 
problems of race and language are not to be solved in a moment. 
But the future looks hopeful. And England will not miss her 
reward. “In the event of a European war South Africa 
would stand as one man with the rest of the Empire,” said a 
speaker who had had the reputation of being an irreconcilable. 
But all this, let it be remembered, would not have been but for 
the war.—tThere is an article on “The Navy ” which we cannot 
discuss here ; we are quite at one with the writer when he says 
that the “desire of the oversea dominions to take part in the 
naval defence of the Empire will most likely soon have an 
important effect on international politics.” A kindred subject 
is treated in “International Prize Law and the Declaration of 
London.” Perhaps the most important point of difference 
between the British and the Russo-German attitude is the right 
of a belligerent to destroy a prize which it is not convenient to 
take into port. We deny the right in tote. It is not possible 
either to guard against abuse, or to provide a remedy.—In 
foreign politics we have “The Problem of Hungary.” It is well 
observed that the “ Constitutional liberty” which is the Magyar 








ideal is “that of the ancient democracies which made of the 
demos itself a privileged class, leaving out of its account the herd 
of the unfree.” How universal suffrage can be made to fit in 
with this may be seen in the description of Count Andrassy's 
Bill. “C’est un instrument de domination,” says the Journal des 
Débats. “Frontiers Ancient and Modern” dwells chiefly on two 
debatable lands, past or present, the Caucasus and Afghanistan. 
——tThe other articles are “The Mystical Element in Religion,” 
“The Naturalist Transition in French Fiction,” “ Fallacies and 
Superstitions,” “Modern Dutch Painting,” and “Richard 
Jefferies.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 

illite 

(Under this healing we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms] 


Hellenica Oxyrhynchia cum Theopompi et Cratippi Fragmentis, 
Recognoverunt Bernardus P. Grenfell et Arturus S. Hunt. 
(Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d.)—In this volume, belonging to the 
“Scriptorum Classicorum Biblotheca Oxoniensis,” we have a 
collection of all that has been preserved of Theopompus and 
Cratippus, together with the fragment of doubtful authorship 
which is among the Oxyrhynchus finds. This occupies in all thirty 
pages, but in eight of these the text is so broken that little or 
nothing can be made out of it. The editors believe in the author- 
ship of Theopompus; more than one critic of repute, however, 
expresses a preference for Cratippus. Hence the idea of sub- 
joining all that has been preserved elsewhere of these two 
writers. Of Cratippus, indeed, very little survives; there are 
three passages in all,—from Dionysius of Halicarnassus one, one 
from Plutarch, and one from the pseudo-Plutarch. Of Theo- 
pompus, on the contrary, much has been preserved; as by far the 
greatest part of this is from the “ Philippica,” we do not come 
across any coincidence with the Oxyrhynchus fragment, this 
being from the “Hellenica” only. An excellently printed 
volume, as, indeed, are all belonging to this series. 





A Restoration of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. By J. J. 
Stevenson. (B. T. Batsford. 2s. 6d.)—Several attempts have 
been made at restoring the mausoleum. Most of these have 
naturally not gone further than the hands of the draughtsman. 
But Hawksmoor, a pupil of Sir Christopher Wren, had the good 
fortune—if it was so—of being able to try his hand on an actual 
building. He produced the church of St. George's, Bloomsbury. 
He had to work by Pliny’s description. The building itself was 
supposed to have wholly disappeared. But we have since Hawks- 
moor’s time learnt much about it, and found some of the actual 
remains. Mr. Stevenson's restoration, which he did not live to 
revise, is presented in a drawing reproduced from the original 
given by him to the British Museum. The pyramid is smaller 
than has been commonly supposed, and the building from which 
it rises larger. ‘I'he former is calculated at thirty-seven feet six 
inches as against the sixty-three of earlier conjectures. The 
platform on the top is eighteen feet six inches square, the 
four-horse chariot with the statue of Mausolus standing fifteen 
feet. One interesting fact is that the accuracy of Pliny’s details 
is satisfactorily proved. 


Mysore and Coorg, from the Inscriptions. By B. Lowis Rios. 
(A. Constable and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—We all know how Greek 
and Roman history has been supplemented and made exact by 
the study of inscriptions. Here work of the same kind has been 
done for two Indian provinces. It is sufficient to look at the table 
of contents in this volume to see how great are the results. 
“Ruling Dynasties” is the first item, and we learn from the 
preface that “the history has been traced back with scarcely a 
break to the third century B.C., and former conceptions have 
been considerably modified.” The second section gives us “ Rulers 
of Minor States.” This is followed by “Features of Adminis- 
tration,” “Manners and Customs,” “Art,” “Literature,” and 
“Religion.” These sections contain many interesting details. 
Here is the ideal of a happy State:—“The Brahmins were 
versed in the vedas, the guards were brave, the traders were 
wealthy, the fourth caste of unshaken speech, the women beautiful, 
the labourers submissive, the temples ornaments to the world, 
the tanks deep and wide, the woods full of fruit, the gardens 
full of flowers.” The burning of widows was commonly 
practised. Less odious forms of self-sacrifice are recorded. A 
man vows his life if the reigning Monarch should have a son 
born to him. The event occurs; he surrenders himself, and is 
beheaded. Another escapes the suffering of an incurable disease 
by starving himself. All this is, of course, to be found elsewhere, 
Silius Italicus died in exactly the way just mentioned, and the 
devotion of life has been common in all time, Three or four 
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years ago the Superior of an Italian convent is said to have 
related with pride that one of the sisters had vowed her life if 
some necessary sum of money could be raised, that this was done, 
and that she died immediately afterwards. 


The Isle of Man. Described by Agnes Herbert. Illustrated by 
Donald Maxwell. (John Lane. 10s. 6d. net.)—Miss Herbert touches 
upon many things, history, archaeology, social matters, business, 
scenery, &c., and always with a light and discriminating hand. 
Man is, indeed, an “ Island of the Blest,” without a National Debt, 
and a municipal obligation of quite modest extent (something 
less than £5 per head, as against the £40 of Manchester). There 
is no Income-tax, there are no Death-duties, and the women have 
votes which they do not use. It is full of attractions, historic 
and prehistoric, and has charms, other than those of cheap brandy 
and tobacco, to the visitor. Its people are of a manly, unspoilt 
sort. On all these matters we are duly enlightened by Miss Herbert, 
herself, we are given to understand, a native of the island. 
Mr. Maxwell’s drawings supply an additional attraction to the 
book. Wecannotsay that we like them all equally well. Neither 
“Douglas” nor “The Fairy Glen” seems to us quite successful. 
They have a look of impressionist pictures which have somehow 
missed the impression. But the larger landscapes are commonly 
very good. So, too, are “ The Quay” and “ Peel Harbour.” 


Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement. (38 Conduit 
Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—This number contains some further details 
about Gezer, especially a description, with ground plan, of a con- 
siderable house of the Hellenistic period. The discussion of the 
Hebrew calendar inscription is carried on. But perhaps the most 
interesting paper is that by Mr. W. A. Crawley-Boevey on “The 
Recovery of the ‘ Holy Places’ in Jerusalem.” He makes the point 
that when the memorial Churches of the Passion and Resurrection 
of Christ were first set up, there was no anxiety in the founders 
to take for their erection the actual sites, even if they could have 
discovered them. It was not the way of the time to care for this 
kind of exactitude. The most convenient spot was chosen. And 
there was a certain good sense in the idea. It might be argued 
that it was the very essence of these great events that their 
importance was not local. Local greatness must be honoured on 
the spot; the “Son of man” has His shrines everywhere. Mr. 
Hanauer gives us “ Further Notes from Damascus”; Mr. Stewart 
Macalister concludes his account of the travels of Rauwolff in 
Palestine (1573), and also gives us “Some Miscellaneous Tales of 
the Fellahin.” The student of folk-lore will find them very 
interesting, when he reads, for instance, how Reynard gets the 
best of things in Palestine as elsewhere. 


Journal of an Expedition across Venezuela and Colombia. By 
Hiram Bingham, Ph.D. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. net.)—Dr. 
Bingham’s object in making this journey was to explore the 
route of Bolivar’s march in 1819 and the battlefields on which 
he won South American independence. We do not deny the 
interest of this search; but the general impression left by this 
sketch of Venezuelan ways is a doubt whether Bolivar was really 
a great benefactor of his country. How things may have been 
under Spanish rule we cannot say; but they can hardly have 
been worse than what they are, as revealed by one of the stories 
told here. A man died intestate in Caracas, leaving about 
£16,000. He was a Colombian, and some time elapsed before his 
heir could put in an appearance. Meanwhile all but some 
£3,200 had been laid hold of, mainly by the Public Administrator 
and the Judges. The heir instructed a firm of lawyers in the 
town to bring a criminal suit. This was done. But the next 
morning a warrant for the arrest of the two lawyers was issued. 
One of them was arrested and kept in prison till the time of 
prosecuting the plaint was over; the other had a warning in 
time and escaped. One does not after reading this think so much 
of ex-President Castro for setting up a statue to the great 
Liberator. The country seems to have gone back since it gained 
independence. Nor did the travellers have a much more favour- 
able experience of Colombia. Certainly Dr. Bingham and his 
friend were not very hospitably received in Bogota, and did not 
much admire the local manners. The ladies of the “smart set,” 
for instance, spend hours leaning out of second-floor windows 
and staring: “It is considered a mark of respect to stare and 
make remarks.” The currency is in a curious state. A hundred- 
dollar bill is worth not quite a dollar in gold, or would be if 
there were any gold or silver to exchange it for. It is strange 
how unfamiliar are these two capitals to the average English- 
man, though they are not much more remote than New York and 
Boston. Here one may read about them and, about the countries 


————___ 
A Polyglot List of Birds in Turki, Manchu, and Chinese, 


E. Denison Ross, Ph.D. (The Asiatic Society, 57 Park § 
Calcutta. 6s.)—We are glad to bring to the notice of ornitholy. 
gists with knowledge of the East a very interesting addition ty 
the Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. It is based Chiefly 
on a manuscript in the British Museum, which translates mu 
whole of the vocabulary of the Manchu-Chinese “ Mirror” (th 
great Chinese dictionary published in 1771) into five languages, : 
Under each bird’s name Dr. Ross gives its English identifies 
tion wherever possible. Some of the onomatopoeic names arg 
interesting. “Qara kakkuk,” for instance, is Turki for cuckoo, 
and “Dudu” is Manchu for wild pigeon. 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons send usa variety of educa, 
tional volumes. First we would mention The Orkney Book, 
Compiled and Edited by John Gunn, D.Sc. (2s.), bearing as ita 
sub-title “ Readings for Young Orcadians,” and described as «, 
book about Orkney, for use in Orkney, designed and for the most 
part written by natives of Orkney.” It begins with prehistorig 
man, of whom there are some traces in the island, and takes ys 
through the beginnings of Christianity, the Norse occupation, ang 
the period of Scottish history. Then we have Part IL, “Ths 
Isles and the Folk,” containing a survey, descriptions of notable 
places, &c., Nature lore, and legends. For various stages ig 
education we have “Graded Readings,” for first, second, and 
third grades (4d. per vol.), among them The King of the Golden 
River, Lohengrin: Retold from Wagner, and The Story of Havelock ; 
and “Short Studies in English Literature,” as Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson (abridged), and extracts from Dean Stanley’s writings, 


Historical Tales for Young Protestants. New and Enlarged 
Edition. (R.T.S. 2s.)—Among these “tales” are the stories of 
Peter Waldo, Wyclif, Hus, Martin Luther, the St. Bartholomey, 
and Gunpowder Plot. 


We have received Vol. XVII. of The Dictionary of Nationa 
Biography, Edited by Sidney Lee (Smith, Elder, and (o, 
15s. net). It contains XLIX.-LI. of the first issue, and includes 
the items “Robinson—Shearis.” The Robinsons (fifty-five in 
number), the Rogers (forty), all the names beginning with “ St.,” 
the Saviles, and the Scotts (seventy) are among the most 
prominent contents. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Andom (R.), On Tour with Troddles, er 8vo .. 
Andrews (W.), Old English Towns, cr 8vo .. 
Ashburner (W.), The Rhodian Sea- ‘Law, 8vo. 
Askew (A. & C.), Testimony, cr8vo ....... 
Birch (Noel), Modern Riding, cr 8vo ...... 
Blaine (BR. G.), The Caleulus and its Applications, er Bvo .. -(Coustable) net 
Buster Brown the Busy Body, oblong 4to an) net 
Butler (E.), Carburettors, Vaporisers, and Distributing Valves Used in 
Internal Combustion Engines, 8¥0.......... 0.0.00 000 ++ (C. Griffin) net 
Christian Ministry and the Social Order, cr 8v0 ...........«..(H. Frowde) net 
— (J.), Sir George Grey, Governor, High Commissioner, and Premier, 
wecsece seccsncnccscnssoneseqenececcesoocsoeoose cnceese seosceed sdenennenereen & Tombs) net 
Suen In the Fight for South America, cr 8vo........... ..(Nutt) net 
Consule Planco, by an Etonian of that Period, iene \(Richards) net 
Crawfurd (B.), The Last Days of Charles II., roy 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 
Dale (W.), Dark House, cr 8vo ... (N 
Evans ( 2. Sir Randal Cremer : his Life and Work, By 
Finn (F.), The Wild Beasts of the World, Vol. IL., 4to. 


(Cassell) 38 
.(T. W. Laurie) 6@ 





arendon Press) net 180 
60 
60 
46 
36 





eecesees (Chapman & Hall) 
..(Hutchinson) net 


















Freeman 4 C.), Small Estate Management, er 8vo.. .(Rebman) net 26 
Geel f (A. W.), Handbook of Alaska, its Resources, ‘ke. ‘Bvo.. .(Unwin) net 88 
Hara (O. H.), Mental Alchemy, Cr 8V0..........00.ccseeee eee 00 *(L. N. Fowler) net 26 
Hyatt (s. P.), The Marriage of Hilary Carden, cr 8vo ....... (T. W. Laurie) 60 
Johnson (A, H.), The Disappearance of the Small Landowner, cr 8vo 
(Clarendon Press) net 50 
Jones (A. C.) and Blomfield (C. H.), Elementary a of Solids and 
Fluids, or 8vo... .(E. Arnold) 48 
Kelley (S. W.), Surgical "Diseases of Children, apenas. "*(Rebman) net 210 
Langbridge (F.), The Power of Red Michael, and other Ballads, cr 8vo 
(Maunsel) net 26 
Latimer (R. S.), Under Three Tsars, 1856-1909, cr 8vo (Morgan & Scott) net 36 
Leblane (M.), Arséne Lupin v. Holmlock Shears, cr 8vo ..........(Richards) 60 
Little Nemo in Slumberland, oblong 4t0................s0+s00806 (Dean) net 36 
Loliée (F.), The Gilded Beauties oft S —— Empire, 8V0 .......0+ (Long) 60 
MacCathmhbaoil (8.), The Mountainy Singer, imp l6mo ...... (Maunsel) net 2/6 
Matthews 5 Ms , Successful Dairy Work, cr 8vo ...............(Rebman) net 26 
Milham ( ow to Identify the Stars, ~~. rer (Maemillan) net 30 
Morgan (J. v. ;" The Welsh Religious Revival, 1904-5 ee & ot net 3/6 
Moulton (W. J.), The Witness of Israel, cr 8¥0 ... ........0c0.ceceeeeee R. Culley) 36 
Munroe (F.), The Contessa, cr 8vo.. .. (Ouse ley) 69 
Ne oem (C.) and Hope (A. H.), Higher “Education of Boys ‘in England, 
aes ..(J. Murray) net 12/0 
Orchard (Ww. E. 3: “Moders 1 Theories ‘of Sin, ‘Bvo mn (J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Plunket (I. L.), The Fall of the Old Order, Cr BVO «0. *.. (Clarendon Press) 4/6 
Pope (P. R.), — Composition, cr 8vo .. ..(Bell) 3/8 
Redwar (H. W. H.), Comments on Some Ordinances of the Gold Coast 
Colony, 8vo . ean! & Maxwell) net 15/0 
Robertson (Mrs. ‘a. ,; "Hints to Lady Golfers, cr 8v0.. .(Walbrook) net 26 
Schofield (A. T.), Fit for Work, 8V0 ......0..:cccccesesceeereneens . (Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
Sélincourt (H. De), The Way Things Happen, Cr 8V0 ....000secseeeseese (Lane) 60 
Selwyn (B.) and Vaun (R.), The 7 SE. GROED ccocctecenert (Long) 6/0 
Shore (W. T.), Above All Things, Cr 8¥0 .......00...-.scccsecsvsscessees sessees (Long) 6/0 
Spinney (RB. D.), Drawings for Medium-Sized Repetition Work (Spon) net 3/6 
System of Medicine (A), edited by W. Osler, Vol. VI. ......(H. Frowde) net 30/0 
Thompson (C. B.), The Churehesand the Wage E arners, “er 8vo0 (Unwin) net 3/6 
Van Zyl (C. H.), The Notarial Practice of South Africa, Svo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) net 42/0 
Wallis (B. C. + Practical Exercises in Geography, cr 8vo ....... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Webb (C. C. L.), Joannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policratici, 
at LS SORE ER ee (Clarendon Press) net 1 


Witkowski ¥- ), The German Drama of the Nineteenth Century (Bell) net 
wie = . and W, P.), Beautiful Flowers, and How to Grow Them, 





which have them for centres; but the result will scarcely be a 
wish for closer acquaintance. 
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Yates vi H.), Successful Jam Making and Fruit Bottling ...(Rebman) net 2 
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LIBERTY & CO’S SUMMER SALE 


SALE Regent St. London SALE 
SALE FINAL REDUCTIONS SALE 
GALE FINAL REDUCTIONS SALE 
SALE SALE 


ENDS on SATURDAY NEXT 


BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 

Three Granl Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
TO THE KING. 





to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical rs, Chronogiapss, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 








Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INWITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
8787 Gerrard. 





PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 
MONTE FIANO ; Au Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”"—Sraatamone (Ear or). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar."—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agenis, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
RHEUMATISM™M 


Sufferers may now secure all the benefits 

of the world-famous Brine Baths of 

Droitwich without leaving their own homes. 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” are the actual Brine in highly con- 
centrated form, extracted from and possessing all the virtues 
of the identical Spring which supplies the original Baths. 


DROITWICH 
BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, and kindred troubles these 
Crystals effect quick relief and ultimate cure. 

Ask your Chemist for “‘ Droitwich Brine Crystals,” or send 

direct for a 28-lb. bag, delivered free to any address in London 

or Suburbs for 2s., or to any Country address for 2s. 3d. 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 16), 16 Eastcheap, d 

pte th Si te that a he tien b 

I MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 

DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 

Ek, Victoria 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURE Examination 
Embankment, London, W.C. 





1 E.C. 

















ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrics: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 216,500,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 





DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policles have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Undor the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 


and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWSS, General Manager. 


HOLIDAY SEASON. as 


ACCIDEN TS _ OF ALt kiINDs, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. Vian, Secretary. 














HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
OUTH DEVON.—TO BE SOLD, a well-built RED- 


BRICK BUNGALOW, with all modern conveniences, overlooking the 
»iecturesque village of Ringmore and having very fine view over the River 
Teign and Teigumouth, containing 6 bedrooms, 3 reception-rooms, bathroom 
(h, and c.), two w.c.’s, pony-stable and bicycle-house and hay-sheds, 
Standing in seven acres of Freehold Land; soil excellent. Abundant water- 
supply laid on from waterworks. Oue and a half miles from Teignmouth 
Station on G. W. Ry. and six miles from Torquay. Immediate occupation 





if desired. Price for Freehold of House and Land, £2,000; or near offer. 
Address, “‘M, L.,” The Bungalow, Ringmore, near Teigumouth, South 
Devon. 


[puewicn “COLLEGE PREPARATORY SOHOOL. 





The above School is FOR SALE owing to the recent death of the Pro- 
prietor, the Reverend J. H. Mallinson, M.A. 





Full particulars may be obtained on application to— 
Messrs, POWELL and BURT, 28 and 29 St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London, E.C., 
Solicitors to the Executors. 


LADY living in pleasant part of Surrey, 30 miles from 

London, WISHES to find another LADY to SHARE her HOUSE. 
Highest references.—Address, Box 845, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


jes WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


WANTED, a HEAD-MASTER for the new Secondary School for Boys, 
Penzance, to be opened in January next. Commencing salary a gr annum, 
—Form of application and further particulars, on receipt of stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope, may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
all applications must be sent on or before the Sist August, 1909. 

F. R. PASCOE, 
Secretary to the County Committee. 

Education Office, Truro, 20th July, 1909. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOB MISTRESSES. 
An ART TEACHER will be REQUIRED in September next. Commencing 
salary £80, together with board, lodging, and medical attendance during Term 
time.—For particulars apply the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon. 


IPON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES. 

A LECTURER in HISTORY will be REQUIRED in September next. Com- 

mencing salary £80,together with board, lodging, and medical attendance during 

Term time.—For particulars apply the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Ripon. 


AREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS, AND DRAPERS 
SCHOOLS, s{PUBLEY, SURREY.—A HEAD-MASTER is WANTED 

at once for the Boys’ School (200 Boys). Applicants should have Degree in 
one of the British Universities, and must have had good experience. The 
necessary form of application, with particulars and a list of chief duties, will 
be forwarded by the undersigned upon possi of a stamped, addressed 
foolseap envelope.—By Order, G. FREDK. RIDLEY, Secretary. Offices: 
4 Ludgate Hill, ion, B.C, July, 1909. 


Dg eet FOR SOUTH AFRIOA, in a Government 
High School, a Trained and Experienced MIDDLE-FORM MISTRESS 
for English, History, Recitation, and Elem. French. Salary £90, resident, 
and laundry. out paid on 3 years’ agreement to sail in September. — 
Apply. giving full particulars, to Miss GRUNER, 66 Blandford Street, 
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OoUNTY O F BORD O 2B. ROOM-COACHMAN.—To American Gentlomen eeait 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of ASSISTANT DIVISIONAL OFFICER of the LONDON 
E BRIGADE. The Officer will be required to give his whole time and 
energies to the duties of bis office, and will not be allowed to take any private 
business or other paid employment ; and any fees received by him, either as a 
witness or in any other capacity, are to be paid to the Council. He must be of 
robust health, strong and active, and his age must be not less than 25 and not 
more than 30 years. He must have a good education, It will be a recom- 
mendation if a candidate 3 a sound knowledge of mechanics or of 
building construction, and has had experience in dealing with men. 
e salary of the Officer will be £300 a year, rising by annual increments of 
£20 to £400, and he will have in addition free quarters, coal, light, and 
medical attendance, with £12 a year for uniform, clothing, and boots, the 
value (estimated at £75) of which allowances will be taken into account in 
calculating pension. He will be repaid any expenses which he may incur in 
travelling in the course of his duty, Four weeks’ leave of absence annually 
will be allowed. The principal officers of the Fire Brigade are as follows :— 
Chief Officer, two Divisional Officers, and two Assistant Divisional Officers. 
A vacancy in the rank of Divisional Officers will not necessarily be filled by 
the promotion of an Assistant Divisional Officer. ‘ ‘ 

The appointment will be subject to the successful candidate passing satis- 
factorily a medical examination by the Council’s medical examiner, and the 
office will be held during the pleasure of the Council. 

Forms of application for the appointment may be obtained from the Clerk 
of the London County Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. All 
communications on the subject must be endorsed ‘Assistant Divisional 
Officer, L.F.B.,” and a stamped, addressed envelope must be enclosed. Any 
form of application which is not fully filled up, or which in any respect fails 
to comply with the terms of the advertisement, will not be laid before the 
Council, 

The latest time for receiving applications is 11 a.m. on 13th August, 1909, 
but the appointment will not be made until October. Canvassing, either 
directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification for appointment. 


G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8S. W., 
2ist July, 1909. 


4 hae UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, 
LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, AND SHEFFIELD, 


JOINT MATRICULATION BOARD, 


ORGANISING SECRETARY FOR THE EXAMINATION AND 
INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS, 


The Board invites applications from Candidates for this post. Commencing 
salary £300 year. Copies of the Conditions of Appointment can be obtained 
from the Secretary, and letters of application must be received on or before 
Wednesday, September 1th, 1909, 

RB. F. GWYTHER, Secretary, 
July 14th, 1909, 24 Dover Street, Manchester. 


T, 22S EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
4 will be REQUIRED in 
September :— 


LEEDS THORESBY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

MISTRESS for GEOGRAPHY, who must have studied the subject on 
modern lines. Salary £110 to £140, according to qualifications and experience, 

Further information can be obtained from Miss SILCOX, the Head- 
Mistress, before July 29th. 

WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL (BOYS’ DEPARTMENT). 

THREE ASSISTANT-MASTERS, to commence work on September 14th, 
as follows :—(i.) for CHEMISTRY, (ii.) for MATHEMATICS, at salaries of 
£120 to £150 per annum, according to qualifications and experience, and 
(iii.) for GENERAL FORM WORK, at £100 to £130 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. 
. ~ Aenea should be sent to Mr, GRAHAM, Secretary for Education, 

ee 


cMASTER UNIVERSITY, TORONTO, CANADA. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following positions :— 
IN McMASTER UNIVERSITY. 
(1) LECTURER in FRENCH, initial salary $1,000. (2) LECTURER in 
GBEEK and GERMAN, initial salary $1,000. 
IN WOODSTOCK COLLEGE, WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, 
(A Residential Schoo! for Ban) 
MASTER of FRENCH and GERMAN, iuitial salary $700 (resident). 
MOULTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
MISTRESS ef ENGLISH and Junior Subjects, initial salary $400 (resident). 
Applications, with testimonials, may be addressed to Mr. A. C. McKAY, in 


care of the Toronto Globe Office, 222 Strand, London, W.U. Interviews will 
be arranged. 


U NiveRrsiry OF BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 


The Council announces that the Chair of Zoology is VACANT through 
the death of Professor T. W. Bridge. 

Applications, accompanied by 65 copies of testimonials, will be received 
before 18th September. 

The stipend is £600 per annum. 

The SESSION will BEGIN OCTOBER Ist, 1909, 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


T]NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of LECTURER in GERMAN 
and TEUTONIC PMILOLOGY. Salary £250. 40 copies of each application 
and set of testimonials to be in the hands of the undersigned (from whom 
further particulars may be obtained) not later than Saturday. September 18th. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Bangor, July 5th, 1909, 


Secretary aud Registrar. 
NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR 
IN BOTANY, 

















The services of the following TEACHERS 

















The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT an ASSISTANT LECTURER and 
DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY. 

Applications should be made to the a. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


LASSICAL MASTER WANTED for one of the lesser 
Publie Schools, An Oxford or Cambridge Graduate in Classical 
Honours, able to teach Prose Competition, is required. Initial salary, £120, 
resident.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION, Ltd, (Manager, 
R. J. Beevor, M.A.), 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


B= SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONTE VIDEO.— 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT for JUNIOR PUPILS, competent to 
take up Nature Study and to superiotend Games, 








£200, non-resident. 
references, to Miss S. J, HALE, 


England —GENTLEMAN can hishly RECOMMEND } n 
COACHMAN for America, Colonies, Abroad, or England. Ride, dr noot 
or pair. Seven years present situation; married; aged 36; 2 child, 
CHARLES SCHOFIELD, Newlands Corner, Merrow. Guildford, Gamer 

: ° —— 
ADY, experienced traveller, good sailor, proceeding ty 

EGYPT in October, OFFERS SERVICES on voyage, as COMPANIo 

CHAPERON, &c., in return for Travelling Expenses. fes s, 


exchanged.—Address, Box The Spectator, 1 Wellingt erences 
London. W.C. rr 4 ngton Street, Strang 


P4Astaes in well-known PREP. SCHOOL WisHgg 
to TUTOR or COMPANION one or more BOYS at home or a}; 

during Summer Holidays. Highest refs. for such work. Experienced jy Con. 
tinental travel. Successful Scholarship Coach; good French and Masic 
Athlete.—Apply, “ R. H.,”’ Old Hall, Wellington, Salop. i 


R. F. STACEY JONES, B.A. Honours of Trini 

. College, Cambridge, DESIRES an ENGAGEMENT as PRIVATE 
TUTOR. Honours in Moral Sciences Tripos, Part I., 1908, and Honours 

Moral Sciences Tripos, Part 11., 1909.—Private Address, Blashford Ho > 

Ringwood, Hants. x. 


VACATION COACHING.—Students prepared { 

Examinations in Logic, Ethics, Psychology, by a qualified Coach 
(Cambridge Tripos).—Apply to L. 8S, STEBBING, 21 Lewin Road, 
Streatham, S.W. 


rI\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a rey 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. © preming 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
4 NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Clasg 
Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, Premium, Three yearg 
course, Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING, 
Principal—W. M. CHILDS, M.A. (Professor of Modern History), 
FACULTY OF LETTERS. 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION, 











The Course is provided for the training of Women Graduates as Teachersig 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam 
bridge Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December, 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Caro.ine HerrorD. The Lectures 
attended by Students include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Education by Prof. W. G. pe Buren, M.A., and Short Courses on the teaching 
of Special Subjects as follows :—History, the Princirat; Geography, Pro’, 
H. N. Dicxsox, M.A., D.Se.; Elementary Science, Prof. F, Keesis, M.A, 
Se.D.; and Drawing, Mr. A. W. Seapr. 

Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district, 
The College offers special facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other form of Handicraft. Accommodation for Resident Students is 
provided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the TUTORIAL SECRETARY, University College, Readiug. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAL 


FACULTIES—SCIENCE, ARTS, MEDICINE, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
SCHOOLS OF ENGINEERING, METALLURGY, MINING, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY. 
Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 


The SESSION 1909-10 COMMENCES OCTOBER 4th, 1909. 

All COURSES and DEGREES are OPEN to both MEN and WOMEN 
STUDENTS, 

In the MEDICAL SCHOOL COURSES of INSTRUCTION are 
ARRANGED to MEET the REQUIREMENTS of OTHER UNIVERSITIES 
and of LICENSING BODIES. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other 
Universities, may, after one year's study or researeh, take a Master's Degree, 











SYLLABUSES with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &.. Exhibitions and Scholarships, will be 
sent on application to the SECRETARY of the University. 


ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

p (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England; 922 beds are in constant wse: in 
patients last year, 14,781; out-patients, 242,875; accidents, 14,036; major 
operations, 4,735. 
APPOINTMENTS.—A hundred qualified appointments are made annually; 
more than 150 Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., every three months. 
SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-seven Scholarships and Prizes 
are given annually, Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 
Enlargement of the Hospital and College. 
Athletic ground, residence, &. 
For Prospectus and full information apply personally or by letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


|  Coosatee COLLEGE (University of London). 
THE THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 





COLLEGE. 








Complete instruction is given for all theological degrees in the University of 
London, and students are prepared for Holy Orders in the Church of England, 


ING'S COLLEGE (University of London). 

This includes the FACULTY OF ARTS (including ARCHITECTURE), 
the FACULTY OF LAWS. The classes in Laws are arranged by an inter- 
collegiate scheme with University Coliege and the London School of Economics, 
The FACULTY OF SCIENCE with (a) DIVISION OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
Preparation for Science degrees and also for the Institution of Chemistry 
examinations, (b) DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. Preparation for 
preliminary and intermediate medical examinations, for which the college is 
a University centre. FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. Systematic courses 
in civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and metallurgy. EVENING 
CLASS DEPARTMENT. Full courses for University degrees in arts and 
science, and various special classes, 


ING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN (University of London). 
The College is in Kensington Square. The faculties represented are 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. There are also two other departments—viz., HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS and FINE ART. 
students in seience attend classes at King's College. 





—Apply by letter, with testimonials and 
we Guswnden Villas, Hove, Sussex, 





For information and prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C, : 
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(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 


K=* COLLEGE WOMENS DEPARTMENT 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
R THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 


” SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing. 
EE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
tandard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 


() 
(9) A THR 
reached the # 
Undergraduate type. 
These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
rganisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutious, and other 


hole o 
eS, c and Social Work in which these principles are applicable. 


spheres of Civi 


The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
Professor Jackson, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 





*Sanitary Science and 


*Chemistry 
(a) General Mrs. McK i.vor, M.A., Lecturer. 
(b) Applied to th } me. H, L. Surru, B.Se., A1.C., Lecturer, 
ousebold... 
*£conomics Miss M. A. Atxrson, M.A, 


Miss Auice Ravewaitt, F.B.San.1. 
Professor A. Denpr, D.Sc., F.B.S., and 
Miss Atice Hi, B.Sc. 
’ Professor Hatiisurton, M.D., F.B.S., Director. 
Physiology iw = + { Miss Atice Hitt, B.Se., Lecturer. 
Bacteriology ... w. Professor B, F. Hewtett, M.D., F.B.C.P. 


Puycholecy(hostating | W. Baows, M.A. 


Child Study). 
Physica ove ~~. W. Witsox, Ph.D. 

* EXPERIMENTAL WOBEK is carried on iu the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses. 

* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, aud Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 


Hygiene ove ° 


Biology... oe oe { 





For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


NT. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
S PADDINGTON, W. 
(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical School occupies an exceptional position in the West End of 
London, and has a good Athletic Ground (eight acres) within easy reach. 

The ENTIRE MEDICAL CURRICULUM is provided for the Degrees of 
the Universities, the Diplomas of M.B.C.S., L.R.C.P., and the Government 
Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natural Science, value £145 to £25, 
will be competed for on September 20th-22nd. 

Illustrated Handbook on application to the DEAN. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIO, S.W. 
Principal: 8 G. RAWSON, D.Sc., F.LC. 
A COURSE OF TRAINING FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS, open to 
men and women students, will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 27th. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Harley Street, LONDON, W. 
Patron: Her Majesty THE QUEEN. 

The COLLEGE provides a Liberal Education for GIRLS. The teaching 
is given by Professors, whose Senior Courses are open to External Students, 
Pupils prepared for University Examiuations, &. There is a SCHOOL 
for Younger Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford). There is a BOARDING-HOUSE. 

For information as to Lectures, Scholarships, &c., apply to the Principal, 
the Rev. Canon BELL, M.A., or to the Warden, Miss LEWER, B.A. (Lond. ) 


Hesston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediaval aud Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


INEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 

above OPENS in SEPTEMBER next as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. _ Principai—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vice), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
do, Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dart- 
ford P.T.C,)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


vr ; 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BRITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTYILI aud Mademoiselle 
BOSSE UX. ‘The AUTUMN TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, Sept. 28, 1909. 
N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Albans School, The Green, Marlborough. 
ONDON HOME for ELDER GIRLS.—A LADY (with 
? University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to Study 
Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London. Home 
comforts. Good references. —Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, London, W. 


Ff MSHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
SUMMER TERM MAY 4ra TO JULY 27ru, 1909. 























UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 

— — a MABACEES Stata, oo 5 by Frenchman. 
ering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Princi; 3 UGHES-JONE 

Y PEERS, F.B.US, See Prospectus, _ - 





T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 8. E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professora, 
SPECIAL - DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal; Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma te teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


JT. MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, 26 8s. to £6 6s. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


TINHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Girton 
Cotes. Jam bridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary's College, 
-addington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Loudoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lauguages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Fall particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtaiued oa 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HUN. SEC. 
fF\HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS offers a FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINLNG to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens. Students are admitted in September and January 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, covering Tuition Fees, are offered to candidates 
residing in the Administrative County of Middlesex who wish to prepare for 
Teaching in Secondary Schools, besides various Scholarships opeu to Univer- 
sity Graduates.—For further particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, hall of residence, &c.. apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


RBhih F I D, . 2 te 5 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
iJ DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
Mistress: Miss RH YS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house 
adjoining the School is now open as a Boarding-House, under the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister.—Prospectus on application, 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
. Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX,. 


___AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBEB 2ist. _ 


—Pvecs HALL SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, 5.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


(= W BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
good education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER. 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


J rghit CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
‘4 Misses PYE, Principals,—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Studentsa, Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education oa 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. ‘Terms moderate. aa 
ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE,—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 
Col ).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New Premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing-felds 
and Rink. Teunis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


YRINCIPAL of a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
is willing to RECEIVE one or two PUPILS in September at 
REDUCED FEES to fill vacancies. Exceptional educational advantages. 
Pupils prepared for advanced examinations if desired. Languages, Music, 
and Painting specialities. Special attention to health and character-training. 
Most healthy situation north of Loudon. Highest references.—Apply ** H. C., 
Box 341, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, wid. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING OOLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, we Principals — =e 

ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director gg — 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To B 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
em ged Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physio! pal: ge ww aud Sick Nursing. | Gold and Silver Medals, 
wit omas, award Sch and Colleges 
an ‘plied Wwith = eae 

1EALTH STUDENTS,— a who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
mstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessous can also 

me be for in all branches of education. References ig ree to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M. Hon, aud Rev, 
BE. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
‘}\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to beeome Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges aud 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medieal Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massa; wor Grichot. Tent Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ket, Tennis, &c. 


i ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
ef Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, eoparate Gutichen, Hockey, Tennis, 
Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acq French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Traini Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 























ANEDO WN. E HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
AMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
iss CONDER. Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on onan Innes. a given to Languages, Music, and ane, 
an My Examinations and for the Universities if 
pone a lt ~ A —e Tennis, hockey, &c. 


T. ‘LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with epee Preparation 

for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information ae ad Boarding, 7 other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Havelock Road, Hastings. 
BRISTOL. 


Q' CLIFTON, 











T HELENS, 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College),and Miss POTTER. 
Home Constants combined with the Highest Educational Advanta ges. 











tT ¢@ E ° R G E : Ss ‘s CHO 0 L ‘ @eadaniiea). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP £3 EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. Geo George’s School, Harpenden. 


ADYBARN HOUSE SCHOOL, Lrp. 
WITHINGTON, near MANCHESTER. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS under 14. Head-Mistress - 
Miss M. S. BEARD. Large playing-field and playground, A few VACANCIES 

for BOARDERS.—Apply to the AD-MISTRESS, 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GE LIMIT &SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. SUCCESSES.— 

‘Principal of Gocd ratory School will, owing to above, to fill 

Vv receive a few Sons of Gentlemen at REDUCED FEES 

to Prepare for Public Schools or Osborne.—‘‘A. L.,” care of Paton’s, 143 
€annon Street, London, E.C. 

SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School land for Nayy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
P aims at Gocclening health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
aud observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys, 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate poe, Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 


i at Private ore in Mare 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE IUGHES, MLA 


LKELEY GRAMMAR __ SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
ealthily olnated near Scholarships to the Univer- 


























sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TOESDAY. 2lst September, 1909, 
Head. Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A, (Oxon.) 
Preparation for Unive ersity, Army and Navy, and professional careers. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 


Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Inswich. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 








AUTUMN TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17rs. 











ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. In the County 

of Cheshire, four miles from Crewe.—PREPARATORY DEPART- 

MENT recently added. NEXT EN] RANCE EXAMINATION JULY 27th.— 

For Pros —— and particulars of admission on the Foundation apply to the 

Manche - ASTER, or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 35 Bartou Arcade, 
anchester. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWIN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
— for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP will be held about 
th Ju 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


{\PSOM COLLEGE.—PREPARATION for UNIVER- 
SITIES, Navy, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and 
Modern Sides. Separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in 











HAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING OOLLEGR 
H.M.S. ‘WORCESTER’ 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893, 


Chairman—Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D, 
Vice-Chairman—Admiral the =, - ? ee D FREMANTLE, G.c. B,; 


Captain Superintendent—Commaniee \ ‘_rnee ~BARKER, B.N.RB.,F.R.S, Rg, 
Head-Master—F, S. ORME, M.A. (Emm. Coll., Camb.) 





The Ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the uaa 
healthy reaches of the River. 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of youths. 
intending to becoming OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARIN NE, and 
over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that capa ce. 
At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION js 
carried out. 

ee terms.—For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the SECRET. 

72 Mark Lane, London, E.C. aed <—_ 


RESTON HOUSE (PREPARATORY) SCHOOL, 
CHARTERS TOWERS, EAST GRINSTEAD.—Sound health, maniy- 
character, and alert interests are the aims of this School, which prepares boys 
for Osborne and the Public Schools between the ages of eight and fourteeg, 
JUNIOR FORMS work 4} to 5 hours. Thorough grounding—developing- 
facility in arithmetic, good reading and wilting, and powers of observa. 
tion and description. Fluency in French (conversational and written) is given 
before Latin is begun. SENIOR FORMS work 5} to 6} hours. It is our aim 
to make a creditable success of *‘ the average boy”; those who have taken the 
whole course not only take good places at Osborne and the Public Schools 
with ease at 14, but they leave the School able to speak and write French or 
German, and with a practical and intelligent grounding in Science, English 
History, and Literature, while their Latin is well up to the standard required. 
for the age by the Common Entrance Examination for Public Schools. Large 
country house and grounds, liberal table, long hours of sleep. Daily naval 
development drill. Large playing-fields, levelled and drained. —STANLEY 
DE BRATH, M.Inst.C.E., Charters Towers, East Grinstead. 





OLLAR INSTITUTION N.5. 
Head-Master—CHABLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, Ist September, 1999, 

Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special Classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, 
beautiful and healthy situation. 

Illustrated Prospectus, with MK a of Boarding-Houses, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ESrTRUHALE COLLEGE 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 








Splendid situation. 
Charmingly situated on the borders of Shropshire, 


R. L. AGER, M.A., Head-Master. 


aire¢@ ETOR PARK 
NEAR BEADING, 


Public School for Soons from 12 to 19. Forty- five acres of park and playing- 
fields ; swimrming bath ees a 

For Honours List, Pros i of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head- ‘Master SOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the Sc hool,. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on. 

DECEMBER Ist to 3rd. Open to boys joining September 2Ist, as to others, 
Classes for ARMY, Mae INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR ‘SCHOOL for ae from 8 to 13. New Svieuce 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M. A. 


ASTBOURN E COLLEGE 

President—-THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New bee ym racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &, 
Exhibitions for Sons of cers and Clergy. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER l6th, 17th, 18th, 1909. 
Fifteen Scholarships, value from £70 to £25. 
Three She and various Grants specially atetees - pwns of Clergymen, 
For particulars apply to THE BURS 
E.C.— 


EBERCHANT TAYLOBS’ SOHOOL. 

FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 

of age on December llth, 1909, will be competed for on November 30th 

and Decomber Ist and 2nd. NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 14th, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


rN\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECK ENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

—SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 
OSBORNE. It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 
gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 
Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Ednea- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention - opportunity to all, The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the ying-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
BS + Scholarships and Exhibitions to the es provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 
BYE-ELECTION to SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 

One Scholarship value 90 gs. per annum, One Exhibition value 45 gs., and 
Four Exhibitions value 30 gs., will be competed for at the College om 
July 26th (afternoon), 27th, and 28th (morning), The Examination will be 
conducted partly by paper work, partly wivd voce. Greek not necessary, 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on September 20th, 1909,—Apply to 
the WARDEN, 


BAL, KENT. —WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL.— 
The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 

the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools and . Navy. Very healthy 

—, Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground and Playing- 
ie join. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Publie Sehools, and Osborne.—For 


ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremad 
ouse, Sherborne. 
Mr. 


ELIXSTOWE.—: PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — 
Boys for Entrance and 
eee Examinations at any = the Pablie Schools, or for the Bo: 





SCHOOL 















































March. Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—Apply 
The BURSAR, Bpsom College, Epsom. 








C. D. PRIDDEN, M.A., Rosslyn House, p 
from Mr. B, J. BEEVOR, May 
ay Coven Street, Trafalgar Square, “Wace 
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oYyAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Founded 1845. CIRENCESTER. Re-organised 1903. 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. S 
y—LOBD MORETON. Vice-CuarrmMan—EARL BATHURST. 
Canes -ownet® Land-agents,Surveyors,Agriculturists,intending Colonists.&e. 
4 and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
ng wectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrauce Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
so apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
Diplomas, 4 Jt SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 5th. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £75 and an ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
TIDN of £20 will be competed for in October. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 

















ee 


FOREIGN. 
(a CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or w wards in her Chalet 

Conversational French ay acquired, Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German, Opportunities for ev form of healthy enjoyment, 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


AISON DES ETUDIANTES, PARIS.—Founded under 
the patronage of MM. Emile Boutroux, Alfred Croiset, Ernest Lavisse, 
[yon-Caen, Gabriel Monod, and other University professors, to provide for 
Women Students resident in Paris a Home of their own with congenial com- 
jonship. Rooms reserved for foreign students, 160-200 francs. Central 
eating.—Apply to the Warden, Mile. BONNET, Maison des Etudiantes, 36 
Bue St.-Sulpice, 6e Arrondissement, Paris. _ i 
WITZERLAND.—Villa Praestana, Zollikon.—ZURICH. 
S HIGH-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
ror a Limtrep Numper oy YOUNG LADIES, 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisiau-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic influence. Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods, 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c., &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

THE LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Zirich, Switzerland. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
BECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. — French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large jen in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended,—Apply, 46 Bue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. or gepebices Sons > > Seis Pease 
BERSWALDE, near BERLIN.—Private SCHOOL for 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special arrangements for 
foreign pupils. Entire charge of girls whose parents are in India or the 
Colonies, Resident qualified staff of German and Foreign Mistresses. Healthy 
climate. English references.—For particulars apply to the Principals, 
Fraulein H. and L. TEGELER. 





near Dieppe. 























USSELDORF-ON-RHINE, 21 Goltsteinstr—EDUCA- 
TIONAL ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, conducted on 
Evangelical principles | Fraulein NEUHAUS. Every home comfort. Beautiful 
and healthy situation. Special facilities for acquiring German, French, Italian, 
Music,and Painting. Est. 1872. Excellent references in England and Scotland. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 

Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 

B.A. (Class. Hons.), &c., 33 Bédeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 

Mil. Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Principal 
(German-speaking family) or with German people. Holiday Courses. 


G OOD FRENCH PRIVATE FAMILY OFFERS to 
J Young Girl leaving school COMFORTABLE HOME, near Bois 
Boulogne; healthy situation, bath, electricity ; French lessons, music or others 
if desired; chaperonage, motherly care. Moderate terms. Highest references 
given and required.—_Mme. HUGREL, 52 Rue Sablonville, Paris-Neuilly. 


HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted iu French.—Apply for particulars. 




















NCROOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
M J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 


essrs. 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on, the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid pareuts iu their selection \ by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, aud give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s, 6d. ; post-free; 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


HOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information wil! be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired 
fees, &c.) to 
Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lt#., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and appmximate school fees 
desired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 185s. 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
Amnee sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
“SOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, ‘Telegraphio 
dress, “‘lriform, London," Telephoue No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





se 








PU CA TIO. By 

Parents or G di d i te information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS in Englaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thriug, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Batli, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


M URREN, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND, 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


APPLY FOR PAMPHLET OF— 
GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 
AjOUTs DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 














A large, roomy, and cemfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and other Baths. 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach. 
200 feet above the river Teign. 
For Illustrated Prospectus, write C, F, CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 


Teignmouth. 
ANAVIE HOTEL, BEN 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B. 
Grand impressive scenery. Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
ute” to Inverness. Caledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit, Petrol Stocked. 
Ey Pension Terms raom 3 Guineas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS, 


ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
sitting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motorcar room,—Apply, **CANTAB.,” Middlecott, Lisingt in, 


Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 
ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
BOYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Lift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants. 





NEVIs8, 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.8, ‘DUNOTTARB CASTLE.’ 
NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES FULL. 
18 18s—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, COPEN- 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August 1éth. 
from the SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Full particulars 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For fuil 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonadaile 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Beference: Bev. Hugh Hooper, St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


AMILY RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &c., 
PRINTED under expert supervision, and searches made where MS. is 
incomplete. Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. 
(The Westminster Press), Producers of Printing of Distinction, at 4lla 
Harrow Road, London, W. 








UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—tThe People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

72 Licevsed Inns, Ask for List aud Report, APPLY for 4% LOAN 

STOCK. 

P.B.H.A., Broadway Chambers, ‘Westminster, 


JOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
“L.” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and oyeepet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced ical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





YY PEW RITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No mauifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C, Established 10 years. Tel.: 4853 Central, Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment,— 
Apply SECRETARY. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH RBOUGHYI. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Odfces, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.8., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffiell Workhouse, 1894, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Cayon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FALR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
A GREAT 


NEW NOVEL 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT, 
Author of ‘‘The Little Brown Brother.” 


THE 


MARRIAGE OF 


HILARY CARDEN. . 


By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 


120 YEARS OF LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN THEM, 
By CHARLES REINHARDT, mp 


A Treatise upon the Use of Lactic Fermentg 
for the Prevention and Cure of Disease 
the Profongation of Life. _ and 


The General Practitioner says: — “ p, 
Metchnikoff’s researches have already aroused the 
keenest interest among medical men, and there 
many signs which go to show that the public ; 
eager'y seeking information on the subject, De 
Reinhardt’s little volume, therefore, comes at 
opportune moment, and offers full information a 
to the preparation and use of ‘ Metchuikotf Milk,’ 
We d our readers to secure a copy,” 





OLD ENGLISH TOWNS. 


Descriptive and Historical Accounts of the More Important Oid English Towns. 
By WILLIAM ANDREWS. Fully Illustrated, 6s, net. 





THE FORBIDDEN THEATRE. 


By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN, Author of “The Life Class,” 
“* The Forbidden Theatre,’ to put it shortly, is to be put among the few ‘best novels’ of the season» 


and should widen and strengthen its author's position in the regard of discriminating fietion-rea ders. 


—Datty TELEGRAPH. 





‘4 Viewed from the 


Pantry.” 


THE BUTLER’S STORY: a Novel. By ARTHUR TRAIN. . 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S 


INN, LONDON. 








ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitehed. 

CAMBRIC (oe oS culeene dit 

POCKET Roun 80m & Canavan have 8 

workl-wide fame.”—Queen, 
tists Post Fkek. HANDKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 

IRISH Napkins, 5/11 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
ards square, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d, each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yar.1. 
Roller towelling, 3u. 





Sampl a i 
Price Lists DAMASK inc.” Cictns, 9 
Post Free. per doz. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/45 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 11jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE xnovt 


HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
sent to 40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsipe Pace (when avallabie) 14 Guingnag 
Di cndecsshoune strimncetS 
Half-Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column..... ecece 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) ocscccsccece cove 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....cceseececee 

Inside lage ..... 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column( half- 

width), Ss; and 1s. a bine for every additional line 
(containing on an average ticeve words) 

Narrow column, ove-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
168. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
° 158. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms; net 


oc Ken wo 


6 
3 
4 
2 
1 
3 


© S¢ececcoe 


nh 
a> 
— 
oe 
coo 






AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 

years’ practical experience, Agreements for 

publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 

suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


AUTHORS! 


NOVELS, SHORT STORIES, and 
ARTICLES 
Placed with over 120 Publishers and Editors at 
HIGHEST PRICES. 


CAMBRIDGE LITERARY AGENCY, 
115 Strand, W.C. 








Burrow’s 
“Alpha Brand” 
Malvern 
Waters. 





“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss Twackenas 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFREEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, re 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Centre! Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Baukers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 





CO., 1 Pall Mall Eust, 8. W, 





THE LONDON PUBLICITY Co, Ltd, 
3798 STRAND, W.C. 


—— 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7; Pun. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wiue will be found eyual to 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinees, gives us ad:dlitioual con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them iu ralug, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 
WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


14/6 ag 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 





Established 1837. Incorporated 183), 





Paid-up Capital .......0..00000+++eeeseese-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ............cc0ces s0eseesee+e- 41,250,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT aud DRAFTS are granted 

on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 

States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





PayaBLe 1s ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly, Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly. erly, 
Sons ove s » &1 86... 0143... 073 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &e, * 1126... 0163..082 





A HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FO 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, 


other Requisite, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


and every 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 
The  Allenburys” 


Will be found most excelleut as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for geveral use, especially as a 


light supper repast. 


CASES 
DIET 











In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 


READING - 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


CASES FOR THE 


FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. Od. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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«nO MAN NOR WOMAN NEED 
BE SEASICK.” 


Zotos. 


Even sailors are seasick. It is a fact that 
the bardiest tars will sometimes suffer from 
mal-de-mer in a heavy seaway. When the 
Russian Fleet left the Baltic a few years ago 
on its way to Japan 20 per cent. were ill for 
But to-day no man nor woman 
We state this emphatically 


several days. 
need be seasick. 
because we know that our remedy is a certain 
preventative, and one that has been tested 
and proved efficacious, beyond the slightest 
doubt. 
and absolutely barmless remedy. “ Zotos” is 


“Zotos” is an absolutely tasteless 


certified by one of the leading analysts of the 
day to contain no injurious drug and has no 
bad after-effects. The Capsules are of gelatine, 
easily swallowed whole and readily soluble. 
Doctors recommend “ Zotos.” Muay we send 
you our booklet and pamphlet of testimonials P 
Write to Zotos, Ltd., 32 Theobalds Road, 


London, W.C. (mentioning this journal). 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6)}d. per toz. Packet 
1s. 1d. so 2e Tin 
2s. 2d. 


w 4 " 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS ......£70,000,000. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 


: 22.4. | & s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 25 @ O| Members — _ - 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O| Associates, with Literature 
Members a ° ~~» 1 1 0] and Journal... oo aw 868 © 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
ANS granted thereou by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONA4RY INTEREST 
BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,006, 








‘ THE VEIL’ PUBLISHERS’ NEW NOVELS 


MILLS & BOON’S Summer Fiction is enjoying 
remarkable success. Most of the Novels have 
been reprinted, and no finer list will be published 
this year. The following can be highly recom- 
mended for Holiday reading—6s, each :— 


E. S. Stevens THE VEIL (4th Edition 
Robert Barr... «. CARDILLAC (3rd Kdition) 
Claire de Pratz ELISABETH DAVENAY (3rd Edition 
Max Pemberton THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN 
JACK (2nd Edition) 
Lady Troubridge ... THE FIRST LAW (2nd Edition) 
S. C. Nethersole MARY UP AT GAFFRIES 
Lloyd Osbourne HARWM’S WAY 
C. R. Shand ... MISS PILSBURY’S FORTUNE 
Thomas Cobb MR. BURNSIDE’S RESPONSIBILITY 
André Castaigne ... THE BILL-TOPPERS 


Albert Dorrington 
and A. G. Stephens ; THE LADY CALPHURNIA ROYAL 





THe veicl i the Novel of 1909. A Souvenir will be 
sent post-free. 


THE VEIL 


MILLS & BOON, 49 Whitcomb St. London, W.C. 





The Chureh Army 


HAS PURCHASED THE 


YORKSHIRE STINGO BREWERY, 
MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
and proposes to adapt and partly rebuild the premises 
to fit them for its SOCIAL WORK. 
There will be a CENTRAL LABOUR HOME, to 
replace existing tumble-down premises, a 


HOME for STAR-CLASS EX-PRISONERS 


(Firet Offenders), 





and a large 
LABOUR RELIEF YARD 


and Workshops, for giving work to respectable 
unemployed MARRIED MEN having FAMILIES 
dependent on them, and for employing and reclaim- 
ing HOMELESS STARVING MEN of the class 
found in great numbers on the Embankment in 
winter. 

The total cost, including site and alterations, will be 
£20,000. Towards this we have £4,000 in hand, so 
that 

WE NEED £16,000. 

A friend has just promised £50 if five others will do 
the same. Pray help us to take advantage of this 
promise. Other promises and challenges will be 
gratefully received. 


Cheques crossed “SGarciays'’, a/c Church Army,” payable 
to Prebendary Carlile, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr 
WwW. F. Hamiiton, K.C., Hon. Treasurer, to be sont to Church 
Army Headquarters, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch 

London, W. 





JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 
The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. (Tet, 11468 Cewrrat.] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Boers. BOOKS.—Please State Wants to us, whether 


out of print or second-hand, or what you specialise in. Morris's British 
Birds, new (&+ 10s. net), 70s.; Armitage-Smith's John of Gaunt, new (18s. net), 
7s. 6d,; Round’s Feudal England, new (12s. 6d.), 5s. Books bought. 
GALLOWAY aud PORTER, Booksellers, Cambridge, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: 
By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of ‘Russian Affairs.” With Maps, 
medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

Spectator.—'' As an extensive work of reference in which one obtains in- 
struction on every fact of the situation it is beyond praise. We know of no 
more useful book for ‘any one who wishes to learn the history and aims of the 
various nationalities.” 

Globe.—" Mr. has aimed, he tells us in the preface, at making a 
permanent contribution to the subject ; and after a critical and exhaustive 
examination of the work, we can aver that he has succeeded..,....the standard 
work of the time on Austria- -Hungary.” 


LUCRETIUS: Epicurean and Poet. 
Completing Volume. By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
This is the supplementary volume promised by Dr. Masson last year. It 
deals with such subjects as the Borgian life of Lucretius, the relation of 
Lucretius’s atom to the Daltonian atom and to the electron, the origin of 
Leucippus’s atomic theory from earlier ——~ the central Epicurean 
doctrine of atomic declination, critici > tment of it by Guyau and 
Giussani, the evolution of the E from that of 
the Cyrenaic school ; also with te revival of eption of ples by Gassendi, and 
other questions, 











tion of 








A NEW WORK BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
FUN OF THE FAIR. 2s. 6d. net. 
A NEW WORK BY LUCAS MALET, fee of “Sir Richard Calmady.” 
THE SCOR 
MISERERE NOBIS, and THE COURAGE OF a CONVICTIONS, 6s. 
FIONA. 
A Novel. By Lady NAPIER OF MAGDALA, Author of “A Stormy 
orning.” 6s. 


JOHN GOODCHILD. 


A Novel. By BR. W. WRIGHT-HENDERSON. 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 420. JULY, 1909. 
L Tae Centenary or Darwis:| 8 Tousror anp ee a Con- 
Darwin AND HIS MODERN CRITICs. TRasT. By the Hon. Maurice 








NOVA ET VETERA: Informal 
Meditations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HARD SAYINGS: a Selection 
of Meditations and Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

THE FAITH OF THE MILLIONS: 
a Selection of Past Essays. 
Two Series. Crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 

LEX ORANDI; or, Prayer and 
Creed, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

LEX CREDENDI: a Sequei to 
“Lex Orandi,” Crown 8vo, 5s, 
net. 

A MUCH-ABUSED LETTER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 





and A 
net. 


MEDIEVALISM: 


4s. net. 


a Repl 
Cardinal Mercier. 


Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
REV. GEORGE TYRRELL, 


ety RELIGION: 


ite-Use 


use. Crown 8yo, a « 


Ply to. 


Crown 8r0, 


OIL AND WINE. Crown 8y0, fs, 


net. 


THROUGH SCYLLA any 


CHARYSBDIS; 
Theology 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


4s. 6d. net. 


or, 
and the 


The oig 
New, 


THE SOUL’S ORBIT; or, Man's. 
Journey to God. 


Crowa 80, 


(In collaboration with M. D, Petre.) 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE, 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, late Fellow of Trinity Col) 
Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 6s, net. 





Crown 8vo, 66. net. 


and the Spirit—What Can Canada 
Anomaly—Protection and 


view.” —Scotsman, 


ESSAYS IN POLITICS. 


(Inland postags, 4d, 


lege, 


By ANDREW Macpnar, 


(Inland posta ge, 44.) 


Contents :—The Patience of England—Loyalty—to What ?—The Dominion 
Do?—New Lamps for Old—A Patent 
Politics—Why the Conservatives Failed—The 
Psychology of Canada—British Diplomacy and Canada. 

“ Thoughtful, open-minded, and well informed, these essays have a keep 
interest for readers who wish to see how the tendencies of contempory 
politics in this country appear when regarded from the Canadian point of 





HUMAN ECONOMICS. 


Natural Economy and Cosmopolitan Economy. By A. H. GIBSON, 


Books I. and Il., 


By Professor Poulton. 

2. Tue Maxine or an Epic: Frrpavsi 
anp Homer. By Walter Leaf. 

8. A JournaL OF THE FReNcH 
RevouiutTiox. By Austin Dobson. 

4& New Lieut on Srpyey’s “ ARcaD1A.” 
By Bertram Dobell. 

& Tue Myrsticat Etement or Re- 
LIGIoN, By the Rev.George Tyrrell. 


6. Recent Frencn Poetry; ayp 
Racing. By F. Y. Eccles. 
7. Earnty Fiemisa Painters. By 


Sir Martin Conway, 





Baring. 
9. Recent State FINANCE AND THE 
upGeT, By Sir Robert Giffen, 
K.C.B, 
10, GrorGe CANNING AND HIS FRienps. 
By J. A. BR. Marriott. 
11, Tue Priviieees or tHe House or 
Commons In ReGarp TO FINaNce 


Britis, By H, C, Malkin, 
12, Tue CENTENARY OF THE ‘‘QuAR- 
TERLY Review” (Conclusion). 


13. Tue Lornvs aND THE BupGeET. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, Ww. 


HATCHARDS, eatieoliors 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUBCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmeyx, Lowpox, Codes: Unicopg and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarir 3601), W., LONDON. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: 
ITS PAST, ITS PRESENT, AND ITS FUTURE. 
Edited by A. F. POLLARD, M.A. Pp. 896, 5s. net. 


Fifteen Special Contributors aud over a hundred Authorities in all parts of 
the Empire have collaborated in its production. 


LEAGUE OF THE EMPIRE, Caxton Hall, Westminster 
And all Booksellers. 











SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


2s. 6d. net quarterly. The New Number contains: 
WHEREWITH SHALL IT BE SALTED? A _ UNIVERSITY 
ADDRESS. By Professor Gitpert Murray. 
THE REPORTS ON THE POOR LAW. By Sir Joun Gorst. 
THE OBSTACLES TO EUGENICS. By Dr. C. W. Sateerr. 
And Contributions by Professor Geddes, J. A. Hobson, Dr. A, C. Haddon, 
Professor E. J. Urwick, &c. 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 21 Buckingham § Street, W.c. 
DOOKS WAN TED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols,, 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot's Scenes Clerical Life, 1st edit., 
2 vols.,.1858 ; Freer’s Last Decade, ‘ 2vols., 1863 ; Gardiner’s History of Engh and, 
2 vols., 1863 ; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jerrold’s Men of Character’ 
8 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869 ; Meredith’ s Harry Richmond, 3 vols., 
1871; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Edinburgh, 1879 ; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; te Poome 
Remedies, 3 vols., 187 ig71; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poe 
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